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“PURCHASING” acquired by Conover-Mast Corp. 


Effective with the September issue, The 
Conover-Mast Corporation becomes the 
owner of “Purchasing” —since 1915, the 
national magazine of purchasing agents. 

The complete organization and facilities 
of this publication, unique in its field, will 
be retained. The Conover-Mast Corporation 
will add the power, the facilities, the brilliant 
publishing leadership that have brought 
“Mill & Factory” to its position of prominence 
as a spokesman for industry and a market- 
place for pore Ss products. 
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With more and more surveys showing the 
vital importance of the Purchasing Executive 
as a buying factor ... with the complete 
coverage of this group by “Purchasing”... 
and with the increased reader interest which 
will be cultivated by the new owners of 
“Purchasing, this publication should re- 
ceive special consideration for your Fall 
advertising schedules. 

Ask for complete information. The Con- 
over-Mast Corporation, 205 East 42nd St., 
New York; 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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\WWE HIT THE MARK 
WITH DAN CUPID 


When they're lovable, they're gullible .. . and sellable. Newly 

weds are an excellent target for any advertiser who is shooting 

for an up-and-spending audience. And we hit the mark with this 

audience. An investigation conducted by Glidden and Wile, Inc., 

revealed that 46.2% of Chicago’s newlyweds prefer the Evening 

American. Here is a ready-to buy. readership that is yours for 

the advertising. Ask the Boone Man for newspaper readership 

HEHE ARTo facts and figures on Chicago new car buyers and Chicago 
THE CHICAGO customers of Sir Stork. They’re an eye opener that will point the 
M ARKET way to a powerful door opener for increased sales in this market. 


cst nse 
CHICAGO t.:;: AMERICAN 
Sales Stuggish? You need a Heart 


Stimulant. Ask the Boone Man. oo-@ good newspaper 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Starring Harry Richman—Business Man 


Between shows, so to speak, at Broadway's International Casino, 
Harry Richman lately has been running the Harry Richman Novelty 
Corp. And it would seem that, before long, the actor's avocation 
may become his vocation. In other words, the business is rather 
booming 


Sometime ago, in Paris, a jeweler sold Mr, Richman the idea 
of making up sterling silver letter cases for cigarettes, as gifts for 
his friends. Mr. Richman liked the idea, and bought several of 
them, at more than $100 each 


In fact, he liked it so much he decided to start a business with 
signature Cigarette cases’ as his first product. 


Not having all the money he needed for the project Mr. Richman 
went to friends. They thought the thing had possibilities, and 
came along.” Among them, were Lawrence Fisher of the General 
Motors’ Fishers, Seymour Weiss, New Orleans hotel man, George 
Sanchez, Cuban sugar man, Silvio Gargiulo, Cuban fruit merchant, 
and Carl Leigh, New York financier. . . . 


And so, about May 1, with Mr. Richman as president, Emanuel 
Hammerling as general sales manager and one salesman, aided by 
‘personal appearances’ by Mr. Richman, the business got going. 


Within a few weeks the 
Richman cigarette case had 
been ordered by more than 

Sie 350 department and specialty 
= stores. Tobacco and jewelry 
stores are being added. Of 
the original list, said Mr. 
Hammerling, only four have 
not reordered. May orders 


totalled 10,000, June orders 
25,000. Not bad for a business still in swaddling clothes! 


Among stores which have devoted special windows and other 
promotions to the product are Best's, Bloomingdale's, Franklin 
Simon, Lord & Taylor and Macy's, New York; Mandel’s, Chicago; 
J. L. Hudson, Detroit; Kauffmann, Pittsburgh; May, Baltimore; 
Famous-Barr, St. Louis. Mr. Richman appeared in person to 
address cases purchased at several of these stores, and others. 


The price, of course, is not that which he paid for a somewhat 
similar product in Paris. In brass, nickel and colored enamel, the 
case retails for $1.95, in stainless steel, $5, in sterling, $25. And 
the product, he thinks, is better. It opens, for example, with a 
touch of the forefingers. 


By a special process the metal may be written on with an 
ordinary pen and enamel ink, Originally, the stamp cancellation was 
engraved. Now, the postmark of any city can be duplicated with 
a rubber stamp. Local cancellations have been ordered by pur- 
chasers for cities in Australia, Argentina, England, South Africa 

. Ballantine Beer building at the New York World's Fair has a 
special stamp for Harry Richman letter-cases sold there. So has 


the Aviation Building at the Fair—of course, with an air mail 
stamp. 


The product is going over, Mr. Richman believes, because it is 
highly “personalized,” and because it is ‘romantic.’ 


The original one-man sales force has been expanded to eight, on 
a salary-and-commission basis. A distributor, Dodge, Inc., San 
Francisco, with 25 men, has just been appointed for the Pacific 
Coast. The Richman corporation, working through jobbers for 
some of the trade, will continue to handle the rest of the country. 
An advertising campaign, in magazines, it was expected, will 
start in the Fall. Mr. Richman has refused to spend a cent for 
advertising until he got distribution for the product on its merits. 


Mr. Richman wowed ’em at Mandel’s, in Chicago 


Selling to Modern Musketeers 


If you have attended a revival of a Rudolph Valentino movie 
recently you have probably seen Sr. Julio Martinez Castello in a 
swashbuckling, slashing duel scene. A dozen or more years ago, 
when films were still being made in the East, Sr. Castello, now a 
manufacturer of fencing equipment, was often called upon for a 
bit of fancy swordplay before the camera. Usually he put up a 
stiff fight, dying dramatically as the vanquished villain; but oc- 
casionally he doubled for the hero. Not for Valentino, however, 
for the Great Screen Lover handled the sword efficiently, having 
taken fencing lessons from Castello. 


A Basque by birth, Castello was taught fencing by his father, 
an army colonel, continuing his studies at the famous Spanish 
College of Fencing, the Sala de Armas Carbonel. As a young man 
he gave fencing instruction in Spain and Latin America, and 
traveled extensively, taking part in competitive exhibitions. In 
1914 he came to the United States to act as fencing instructor at 
the New York Athletic 
Club. 


Because of the war in 
Europe, his pupils soon 
found it difficult to obtain 
the equipment necessary 
for the sport, so Castello 
began to make the wire 
masks and his wife made 
jackets, eventually build- 
ing a thriving little busi- 
ness. Except for a three- 
year stay in Spain in the 
1920's, he has been in 
New York ever since then, 
combining coaching with 
the business of importing 
and manufacturing fencing 
materials. 


During most of this time 
(with the exception of 
the war years), the bulk of Castello’s stock has been imported 
from France. About three years ago, however, the demand for 
fencing equipment had grown to such proportions that French 


Sr. Julio Martinez Castello 
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Who doesn’t—for this grand old 
man has tramped through the pages 
of American history for generation 
after generation. 


That’s why it’s news when a story 
about this old, familiar character 
snaps its readers to attention, brings 
a flood of delighted letters to the 
editor—is read and re-read to scout 
troops, business organizations and 
club gatherings. 
°° e e 


Such a story was Howard Fast’s 
“Tarry Awhile” in the May issue of 
The Elks Magazine. 

* e e@ 


If you read it—or will read it—you'll 
learn what close to half a million 
Elks members know already. That 
there’s grand reading in every issue 
of this well-built magazine. 

© . o 


You'll know, too, why it is read so 


thoroughly cover to cover as Daniel 
Starch discovered—and why its 
pages can bring such substantial re- 
turns to advertisers. 


“high income” magexines, 28% more Mew 
readers that. other representative magazines 
measured, $2.14 per 1,000-—$1,050 


per page. 4 
The Economical- PLUS Market. 


OUSTON- 


First in The South 


Industrially 


OUSTON and Harris County rank 
first in South in value of manufac- 
tured products, totaling $350,430,063, 
according to the United States govern- 
ment figures issued this year for 1937. 
Houston and Harris County. with an an- 
nual factory payroll of $31,669,467 in 
1937, made a gain of $10,594,979 over 
1935—an increase of more than 50% in 
factory pay rolls in only two years! This 
increase is greater than that of any other 
large industrial center in the South. 


Houston Chronicle 
Ist Choice wx 
| € oice 


Readers 
and 
Advertisers 


OR more than o quarter-century, the 

dominating newspaper in Houston has 
been The Chronicle. Today, its lead still 
grows. The Houston Chronicle led the 
Post in total advertising for the first six 
months of 1939 by 54% and led the 
Press by 137%! Figures from Media 
Records. American Weekly magazine 
linage not included. Publisher's A. B. C. 
Statements, for six months ending March 
31, 1939, show that the city home deliv- 
ered circulation of The Chronicle is 22% 
more than is offered by the Post and 
43% more than is offered by the Press. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING 
FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


R. W. McCARTHY 
Manager National Advertising 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 


TO SELL HOUSTON—BUY CHRONICLE 
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supplies were inadequate. “I asked for a quotation on 2,000 
masks,” recalls Castello, “and they thought I was crazy and didn't 
answer; they just kept sending me lots of 50 and 100.” Facing 


a demand for 8,000 to 10,000 masks a year, he began to have them 
produced in New York. 


Under three years of Castello manufacture, there have been more 
changes in methods of production of fencing equipment than in 
France during the previous half century. Masks are sewn with 
stapling machines, affording more durability than the hand-sewing 
used in France. Wire is cut with an oxygen torch instead of with 
scissors. Electric spot welding is used. As a result, Castello’s 
factory can turn out four masks in the time it would take to make 
one in France; and Castello’s are much stronger. 


There are other improvements, too. For instance, the bibs on this 
years masks fasten on with zippers, and may be removed for 
laundering. Another radical change is the introduction of color in 
the cord wound about the handle of the foil. Women, who are 
going in for fencing more and more, buy largely on eye appeal, 
and the new handles should please them, besides giving dealers 
Opportunities to create more attractive fencing displays. School 
colors are used on the handles of foils sold by dealers catering to 
students at colleges or high schools. 


In 1894 the Intercollegiate Fencing Association was formed in 
the U. S. by three universities, but it was not until after 1900 
that Americans became seriously interested in the sport. Now there 
are 15 large colleges and universities in the East represented in the 
Amateur Fencers League of America; and many western students 
fence under the rules of the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion. There are clubs connected with many public and private 
schools, Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.'s, settlement houses, and there 
are WPA fencing instructors in some communities 


Fencing has romantic appeal for young and old, especially for 
the young, and in recognition of this principle Castello brought 
out a toy fencing set last Autumn, to retail at a price range be- 
tween $3 and $5. It consists of two foils of spring wire, tipped 
with a protective small rubber ball; a, mask and a smal! colorful 
shield for a target. Despite the lack of time in which to promote 
it, 2,000 sets were sold by New York stores in the Christmas 
shopping season. 


In Castcllo’s opinion, fencing deserves loyal support on the part 
of sporting gocds dealers, because, unlike such sports as baseball 
and basketball, it enjoys a long span of popularity among its 
devotees. Youngsters who read “The Three Musketeers” and see 
historical movies become interested in it at an early age, and one 
who becomes even reasonably proficient is not likely to lose his 
skill, to any great degree, until late in life. 


Nevertheless, the average dealer knows little of fencing, and if 
left to himself might load up with sabers, for which there is little 
demand, rather than with foils. Castello has tried to remedy this 
condition by issuing a pamphlet on ‘How to Sell Fencing Equip- 
ment.” There are more than 100 items listed in the Castello 
catalog—foils; swords; parts for sabres, swords and foils (there 
are dozens of these); blades for replacement; masks; gloves; 
plastrons; shoes; foil bags; fencing hose; jackets; trousers; skirts; 
diplomas and trophies. 


Well-known men who have studied at Santelli’s include Colonel 
Henry Breckenridge, Major Namm, Percy Straus, Jr., Nickolas 
Murray, Paul Gallico, Maurice Evans, Leslie Howard and Frederic 
March. Though the nation’s foremost fencers are concentrated in 
New York, there is more general interest in the sport elsewhere; 
it is significant that the U. S. National Championship match was 
held this year, not at New York, but at San Francisco, in connec- 
tion with the Golden Gate Exposition. Santelli reports a shortage 


of fencing instructors for U. S. schools and colleges that want 
them. 


The fame of the Castello name has reached many out-of-the-way 
spots. One day, while passing a pawnshop, he saw in the window 
two battered foils, an inexpensive type for which his price is 
$1.50. The ones in the window were marked $5. Scarcely believ- 
ing his eyes, Castello sent a friend in to check the price. “Yes,” 
said the pawnbroker, “$5 apiece.’ Castello’s friend said, “But 
they're worth enly $1.50 new.” With a superior pitying smile, 
the man answered, “But you see, these are Castello foils?” 
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HOME OWNERS ARE 
YOUR BEST PROSPECTS 


There are more of them today 
in Indianapolis. More Marion 
County ‘A. B. C. Indianap- 
olis' families purchased 
homes during the first six 
months of 1939 than in any 
similar period during the past 
10 ycars. 
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A can or a market... it’s all the same 


Any task becomes easier when the proper tool is applied. Suc- 
cessfully selling the Indianapolis Radius, for example, becomes 
a simple matter when sales efforts are backed up by consistent 
advertising in the newspaper that’s best fitted to do the selling 
job ... The Indianapolis News. While some media only scratch 
the surface, The News . . . with a dominant circulation and 
a habitually responsive readership . . . cuts deep, opening the 


market for intensive cultivation. 


Don’t sell Indianapolis the HARD way. Concentrate in The 


News and get the most for every advertising dollar spent. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


New York: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42d St. Chicago: J. E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Ave. 
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another article on advertising 
by the irrepressible Mr. Brass E. 
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If your company is seeking a sales 
or advertising executive of any type, 
it might be a good idea to let SALES 
MANAGEMENT know. While this 
magazine has no employment service 
of any kind, the editors frequently 
know of good men who are avail- 
able. Within the last several weeks, 
for example, we've heard of: 1. A 
top-flight advertising executive who 
is qualified for either the job of copy 
chief in an agency, or to handle the 
entire advertising program of a 
sizable manufacturing organization. 
2. A sales manager who has done 
a remarkable job in sales building in 
his part of the country, who is lim- 
ited now by his circumscribed mar- 
ket, and who seeks a broader field in 
which to operate. 3. A young man 
with excellent merchandising back- 
ground, who is particularly inter- 
ested in packaging — not from the 
artistic point of view, but rather 
from the merchandising side. 4. A 
man of unusually high calibre whose 
experience in trade relations is broad, 
who knows the food field particu 
larly well, who has served in several 
capacities with the Department of 
Commerce, and who has an un- 
usually keen public relations sense 

. . We hate to see such good man- 
power loose when business needs it 
so badly 


A. R. HAHN 
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A TRUST THEY'RE 


LOEW'S ING: “crus 


¢ The Government’s suit to end the producer-exhibitor marriages of 
the movie industry’s “big five’—prompts FortuNE to explore the 
workings of one of them. To Loew’s INc. the movie business is a business. 
That becomes plain, as you watch Mr. Vogel and Mr. Moskowitz run- 
ning the theatre chain—Mr. Mayer, with his stable of stars turning out 
the pictures (M. G. M.)—Mr. Rodgers booking them (with a look at 
the hotly-argued strategy of block booking)—Mr. Dietz “exploiting” 
them—Mr. Loew handling the foreign business—and Mr. Schenck 
bossing the whole shebang. Though not the biggest of the big five 
Loew’s is by far the most profitable. While most of the others were 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT ThE RAILROADS 


© Tue Tuimp Fortune Rounp Tasce handled a tough 
one — TRANSPORTATION PoLicy AND THE RAILRoOAps. 
When those 15 leading transportation men sat down to 
FortuNne’s Round Table they faced a maze of bewilder- 
ing complexities and pet theories pulling in all direc- 
tions at once—from labor, management, government, 
shippers, water and road transport interests. So things 
looked black for an “area of agreement”. But they did 
find one—one that may yet be the next step of this 


delicate giant on its road to health. Page 50. 


Photo by Richard Carver Wood 


PIANO BUSINESS TUNES UP 


¢ First the radio, and later the depression, knocked 


the piano business galleywest. So, about 4 years ago, 
the makers began to be businessmen in earnest. Today 
they’re riding on a soaring sales-curve. For somebody 
tipped them off that people live in apartments now. And 
that something might be done about the scorned and 
coffin-esque upright. They streamlined the piano, in size, 
shape and price. Rejuvenated the industry with the 
rudiments of merchandising. And paradoxically the 
radio now helps sell pianos. PiaNorortissimo. Page 45. 
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going through the wringer, it never skipped one of its plump 
dividends. And that spot-of-bother on the horizon—the govern- 


ment suit—isn’t losing Mr. Schenck much sleep either. P. 25. 


Photo by Robert Yarnall Richie 


Bucyrus-Erie leaves no stone unturned 


¢ Whenever you hear that the earth’s crust is to be further adapted 
to the uses of mankind, you can lay a bet that Bucyrus-Erie products 
will do the adapting. There’s hardly a country in the world whose 
surface has not been broken by a Bucyrus-Erie power-shovel or walk- 
ing dragline. Fortune for August tells this story for Sidewalk Super- 
intendents — describes the company’s growth, shows you how its 
fascinating products work, its thorough and globe-circling sales meth- 
ods and where its money comes from. “A Diceine S. O. B.” Page 36. 


PONDEROUS PACHYDERM GIRDS LOINS 


* You'd hardly know The G. O. P.’s old Elephant nowadays. 
Knocked flat on his back in 1932, found still in the same recumbent 
position in 1936, today he’s on all fours and fighting mad. Fortune 
for August introduces you to the “new faces” who’ve been filling him 
with fight-talk, adrenalin and monkey-glands. Explains how they’re 
doing it. Also takes you on a region-by-region tour of the States to 
view the Republican Party’s personalities, factions, assets, liabilities, 
Tue Repusrican Party: Up From Tue Grave. Page 33. 
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2 j 7B MAYBE YOU CAN AFFORD A YACHT 


© You needn’t be rich—just comfortably off—to have fun 
at sea on your own ship. In Fortune for August you visit the 
Larchmont Yacht Club. Despite its venerable quarters 


(where lingers still a turn-of-century redolence of naughty 
champagne suppers), the ships bobbing there at the Club’s 
moorings are mostly modest little craft. And its members, 
sail not for conspicuous consumption but for love of the 
sport. Also a very fine map, in colors, of Larchmont’s waters. 
And a glance at the various boat classes, their prices and 
operating costs. A CLusp For Satvors. Page 53. 


Photo by Morris Rosenfeld 


¢ A 19-question into Public 
Opinion’s opinion about The Press. 


p | Whether it thinks newspapers tell, twist GEAR SHIFT (}f TOMORROW? If you’ve ever tried teaching 
0 people or suppress the truth, whether radio is » your wife to drive a car 


probe 


: a more trustworthy news-source, and you'll be happy to learn that maybe the Car of Tomorrow will have no 

trust their whether more government control or gearshift. ForTuNeE for August describes the operating principles of 
censorship or what is needed. Wise edi- Chrysler’s Fluid Drive and Yellow Truck’s hydraulic transmission. 

newspapers? tors and publishers will recognize in Examines the prospects, and the obstacles in the way, of the hydraulic 
this Survey the facts they’ve been want- drive becoming standard on all passenger cars. Thus raising the 

ing for a long time. A Survey Or Tue curtain on the technological drama, now building up to a first-act 

U. S. Press. Fortune for August. P. 64. climax in the laboratories of Detroit. Hyprautic Drives. Page 66. 


THE ADS ARE 
INTERESTING, TOO 


Excerpts from the advertisements in 
Fortune for August. 
“Now take monoanhydromannitols for 
” 


instance ... 


—Atlas Powder (A.-K.) 


Television is older than radio! 


—Corning (B.B.D.&0.) 


“Handmade? Of course not!” 
—General Electric (M.) 
... Your squawks about squeaks were 
translated ... 
—General Motors 
(Inland Division) (G.C. & N.) 


“I’m no longer a back seat driver...” 


-General Tires (D’A Adv.) 
Ever since there have been tablecloths, 
small boys have spilled things on 


them. 
—Goodrich (G.-E.) 
The microscope visits the rogues’ gal- 
lery. 
—Purolator (A.-K.) 
euseaseaseaseuseaseaseaseaseaseas 
Royal Typewriter (B. & Co.) 
..-A friendly Frankenstein who walks 


and talks, counts on his fingers... 


Westinghouse (F.& S. & R.) 
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Sales Management’s 
Future Sales Ratings 


Key To 


Revative Saces Outrioox Ratinc 


* ka & Best relative outlook 
& & kk Very good relative outlook 
* *& x Good (medium) relative outlook 
* * Fair relative outlook 
* Least impressive relative outlook 


NOTE: 
industries. 
to its preceding year's 
another industry which 


is given greatest weight. 


volume, 


is marked &RakKK. 


This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 
In other words, an industry marked *&*® may have very good prospects in relation 
but its percentage increase may be slight compared with 


In assigning ratings, the size of an industry 
is not considered; rather the percentage of likely sales increase or decrease in the industry 


Sales Sales Sales Sales 
Prospect Prospect || Prospect | Prospect 
for | for ! | for for 
Aug.., Next | Aug., Next 

| Sept. 12 Sept 12 
& Oct. | Months & Oct. | Months 

Advertising........... | tee kek | MRRD Ff AMIE. os cc ccccccins tke tk | * 

Air Conditioning.......| **% | *&* || Machine Tools........ . |. 

Airline Travel.........| dk &| kkk & || Machinery (Agr’l)..... kik | kkk 
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Narrower Increases 
Over 1938 but Good 
Future Indicated 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S extensive 
survey conducted in connection with 
its monthly revisions of Future Sales 
Ratings shows definitely the broad ex- 
pectation of favorable business trends 
for the remainder of this Summer and 
for the early Fall. There must be 
taken into consideration, however, the 
fact that improvement in business at 
this season last year was unusually 
rapid, particularly in the heavy goods 
lines. As a matter of fact, there will be 
a short gap in government spending 
later this year, which will also con- 
tribute to difficulty in surpassing the 
excellent record of late 1938. 

Current pubiic works and_ relief 
spending will taper off near the end of 
the third quarter, and the new spend- 
ing-lending program may not take up 
the slack immediately because only a 
small part of the work contemplated 
under it can be started during the cur 
rent half of the fiscal year. Actually, 
the new projects may not reach heavily 
effective proportions until after the 
turn of the year. Such timing also 
would be politically expedient, in that 
sheoting the bolt well before the big 
1940 elections might be followed by a 
minor business setback at an obviously 
inopportune time. 


Retailers’ Inventories Low 


Accordingly, to expect this year a 
large advance over the remarkable rec- 
ord of August-October, 1938, seems 
unjustifiable optimism. Since Future 
Sales Ratings are based on the likely 
showing of an industry in comparison 
with the corresponding period of the 
preceding year, reductions in the near 
term ratings of the heavier industries 
have been extensive, and, by the same 
token, ratings of the consumer lines 
have been generally advanced on a 
relative basis. 

One of the strongest elements in the 
current business structure is the in- 
ventory situation. Recent retail sales 
have exceeded expectations in many 
lines, and the comparative thorough- 
ness of liquidation in Summer lines 
has resulted in the desirable situation 
in some instances of new orders rising 
faster than shipments. 

Some of the industries with the 
brightest outlook for the three-months 
period are: Airline travel, airplane and 
automobile sales, canned fruits and 
vegetables, cereals, dairy products, 
electrical equipment (heavy), gasoline 
and oil, groceries, hotels, television, 
toys and games, and electric utilities. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


NO SUMMER SLU 


Business is good in Detroit and growing better. On Detroit and The News point the way to favorable sales 
June 20, 1939, the employment index stood at 89.3, results at minimum advertising cost... . Try a test 
representing 322,000 factory workers! Compared with campaign in the active Detroit Market now. The 
a year ago when the employment index stood at 54.9, Detroit News will carry your sales message home! 


representin 198 000 emplo /ees, Detroit's em nloyment 
9 F 
shows an increase of 62%! 


Other healthy market indices, too, support the propo- DETROIT NEWS CIRCULATION IS GOING UP! 


sition that Detroit offers an unusual field for sales effort 


Average net paid circulation as of March 31, 1939 


321,424 Week-days 378,961 Sundays 
A Gain of 15,241 A Gain of 16,731 


this summer. Although residential building in Detroit 
during the first quarter of 1939 topped all figures for 
the country — it is still on the rise! 


compared with six months’ period ending Sept. 30,1938 


Asa market for the sale of every type of goods, Detroit 


offers many advantages; not the least of which is the 
fact that Detroit’s 1,500,000 population is easily accessi- ° 

ble to advertisers through the use of one newspaper — j he Detroit News 
The Detroit News. An actual survey shows that it reaches 

634% of all Detroit homes taking any newspaper regu- THE HOME NEWSPAPER 

larly, and that it is 76% HOME-DELIVERED in the city. New York: 1. A. KLEIN, Inc. 


Chicago: J. E. Lutz 
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1939 Effective Buying Income 


STATES 


New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
I sctiticsintsinnininene 


Middle Atlantic 


ee 
I sitenicscscainseticean 


rs 
North Dakota 
South Dakote................. a 


West North Central... 


a 
District of Columbia 
OUI ebideiicintatisseentiotiniten 
I ccititinciccniennie 
Maryland.................. 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Virginia 


South Atlantic 


| ae | 
Se 
Mississippi................. 


Tennessee 


East South Central 


| ee 


Louisiana.... 
Oklahoma... 


West Virginia 


Monthly Income Ratio 


Latest 


Month (1) 


113.6 
106.3 
114.1 
103.2 
112.0 
106.1 


112.2 


108.6 
105.9 
107.0 


106.6 


105.0 
110.6 
117.7 
109.2 
100.1 


108.0 


102.0 
110.3 
102.9 
105.8 
106.0 
134.0 
120.5 


106.5 


102.7 
106.4 
105.2 
112.9 
109.7 
109.2 
107.9 
106.8 

87.2 


106.3 


110.1 

90.2 
101.4 
111.2 


103.2 


115.3 
103.6 
102.0 

99.4 


101.9 


100.1 
103.4 

99.5 
114.2 
101.2 
104.2 
103.5 

94.8 


103.4 


102.7 
108.7 
105.1 


103.5 


106.3 


(1) May, 1939 as % of May, 1938 
(2) April, 1939 as % of April, 1938 
(3) June, '38-May, '39 aes % of May, '38-April, ‘39 


Preceding 
Month (2) 


Yearly 
Income 
Ratio (3) 


101.0 
100.5 
101.1 
100.3 
100.9 
100.5 


101.0 


100.7 
100.5 
100.6 


100.6 


100.4 
100.8 
101.3 
100.7 
100.0 


100.6 


100.2 
100.8 
100.2 
100.5 
100.5 
102.5 
101.4 


100.5 


100.2 
100.5 
100.4 
100.9 
100.8 
100.6 
100.6 
100.5 

99.0 


100.5 


100.8 

99.2 
100.1 
100.9 


100.2 


101.0 
100.3 
100.2 
100.0 


100.2 


100.0 
100.3 
100.0 
101.0 
100.0 
100.3 
100.3 

99.6 


100.3 


100.2 
100.7 
100.4 


100.3 


100.5 


% Change 
Since 
January 
(increase 
unless 
otherwise 
noted) 


3.5 


0.2 


No change | 
—1.1 
—1.2 
—0.7 


—0.8 
—2.1 
0.5 
—0.5 
1.0 
1.3 
0.1 
1.6 
0.7 


Families 
(in 
thousands) 


388.7 
197.8 
1,021.2 
119.3 
165.3 
89.2 


1,981.5 


985.7 
3,153.1 
2,235.6 


6,374.4 


1,929.4 
843.1 
1,180.6 
1,697.9 
711.8 


6,362.8 


635.7 
487.2 
606.5 
939.5 
343.0 
145.0 
161.0 


3,317.9 


59.1 
125.6 
376.4 
652.8 
385.2 
644.0 
365.7 
529.1 
373.9 


3,511.8 


591.6 
609.4 
471.7 
600.6 


2,273.3 


438.6 
485.4 
564.2 
1,380.1 


2,868.3 


106.0 
267.3 
108.1 
136.2 
25.5 
98.5 
115.9 
56.9 


914.4 


1,610.1 
266.3 
423.8 


2,300.2 


29,904.6 
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U.S. Income Well 


Above 1938; Is Now 
29% Ahead of January 


Practically the entire country is now 
ahead of a year ago in income. In 
April there were 12 states which 
lagged behind April, 1938—that is to 
say, had a ratio of under 100. In May 
the number was cut to five. West Vir- 
ginia is again the only state with a 
ratio under 90—this because of the 
coal strike—but it is recovering from 
the stoppage in its greatest industry. 
The other four less fortunate state:, 
with their ratios, are Kentucky (coal 
state) 90.2, Texas 99.4, Idaho 99.5, 
Wyoming 94.8. As explained in this 
column a couple of months ago, the 
Southwest suffered little during the 
1938 recession and it is not surprising 
if that section (including Texas) holds 
at about the 1938 level. The West 
South Central section, comprising 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas, as a matter of fact, is 1.9% 
ahead of May, 1938. 

An analysis of the sectional figu-es 
shows, .as has been true for the past 
several months, that the populous in- 
dustrial states are leading the recovery. 

When the ratios in the first two 
columns are compared there is a de- 
cidedly favorable picture. Thirty-five 
states showed increases, only 14 de- 
creases. North Dakota and South 
Dakota are especially remarkable, with 
gains of 21 and 24 points, respectively. 
It will be seen, also, that many of the 
other increases are very substantial, 
there being many of five and six. 


2% Increase Since January 


This month SM has added a sixth 
column to the table. It compare; in- 
come for the year ending May 31 with 
that of the end of January. The nation 
as a whole shows an increase of 1.9%, 
which in terms of dollars means t*at 
in May the average U. S. family was 
earning at the rate of $40 more a year 
than in January. 

The following table shows the per- 
centage and increase for the five states 
leading in gains since the first of the 
year: 


Dollars 
i, per Family 
DD: sto e ees 8.0 180 
ROA, cic nccevene Se 82 
RI aie a eee 4.3 91 
Commettitut «6666.5 4.1 104 
COON kare caneres 4.1 56 


It is interesting to note that the first 
four are highly industrial states, com- 
mented on in the second paragraph. 


SALES MANAGEMEN1 


bor 


Home of Subscriber Mr. & Mrs. W. E. Hardtke, 
6052 N. Berkely Bilvd., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


THIS BUSINESS OF LIVING can be deadly-dull or 
filled-with-fun. Especially if home is made a place not 
only to stay but to play! 


Putting on a chef’s apron doesn’t make a man a sea- 
soned Suburbanite . . . any more than it makes him a 
Paris chef. But it so happens that Father Azmse/f built 
this fireplace from a simple “how-to” plan supplied 
by Better Homes & Gardens. And that expert steak- 
technique came from a manual on masculine cookery 
... from the same source! 


It sizzles down to this: throughout America you will 
find certain people who lead a suburban mode of life 
... whether they live in big towns or small towns or 


(* [if BOOK "im 


Home of Subscriber Mr. & Mrs. G. D. Bertke, 
1306 Greenwood Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 


| os » . Fs al 
i , Py ; i, oe “2 
SU li A BAW WHETHER THEY LIVE IN... CITIES, SUBURBS, SMALL TOWNS 


i 
a 

. i 
o" « 
«>. 7 


Home of Subscriber Mr. & Mrs. C. E. Burtless, 
943 West Maumee Street, Adrian, Michigan 


GMO ct: 


in-between. These people have discovered the pur- 
suit of happiness right in their own back yards. They 
get a big kick out of the little things in life. They 
are home-minded; garden-minded; family-minded! 
And there is one book to which they look for infor- 
mation and inspiration: Better Homes & Gardens! 
Isn’t it just good dollars-and-sense to use the same 
book to reach the same people? 


Here are 1,850,000 families strong ...with good 
homes, good incomes, and with a year-round hunger 
for good merchandise in good quantities ... Amer- 
ica’s Biggest Suburban Home Market! Meredith 
Publishing Company, Des Moines. 


™ BETTER HOMES 
yy & GARDENS 


et Asse 


"SOMETHING HAS HAPPENED IN PITTSBURGH" 


te a THE FOOD DEPARTMENT STORE 
a i 


a MCCANN’S 


From a butter counter 66 years ago, to one of the largest Quality 
retail food establishments in the United States, is the history of 
McCANN’S, food purveyors to Pittsburgh’s discriminating house- 
wives. The progress of McCann’s Food department store is intimately 
bound up with consistent promotion of its quality products in the 
columns of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, which has for many years 
carried a large percentage of this institution’s advertising. 


IN 1938, McCANN’S PLACED 140,459* LINES 
And During the Past 10 Years McCann’s Has Placed 1,643,003* Lines 


*Media Records, Inc. IN THE 


Pittsburgh Sun -Telegraph cle 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


| POFTSBURGH yew YORK CHICAGO DETROIT PHILADELPHIA BOSTON SAN PRANCISEO: LOS ANGELES ATLANTA ROCHESTER- SEATTLE.) 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


MOORS ah BS ee Ye CR SE at Lo Lae 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Sates MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending August 1, 1939: 


A wealth of indices 
point to a continuation 
of the upward climb 
which started late in 
This ~ m May. Some students of 
u mer the economic times 
point to a slight turn- 
down late this month or early in September, but call it 
merely a lull in the generally-accepted business revival. 
Last year at this time we were starting on an upward climb 
which was the sharpest on record. Therefore, we shouldn't 
be disappointed if the rate of gain (which currently is 16% 
above last year in terms of factory payrolls) should taper 
oft gradually. 


@ @ @ Industry as a whole had a good first quarter. 
Of all industrial corporations which had reported June- 
quarter carning up to July 22 the composite picture showed 


a net gain of 89.6% over tie bleak 1938 three months. 


No Slump 


@ @ @ New highs are becoming such a common- 
place that we may forego the pleasure of even mentioning 
them in future issues. Steel operations, for example, are at 
the highest rate for the year (in an otherwise dull period), 
electric power production has set new all-time highs this 
Summer, daily average sales of general merchandise in 
small-town and rural areas for June were higher than for 
any like month since 1929, when t'sey were equalled. Not 
only were sales 13% above last year, but they were 2% 
ahead of the June month in the “‘little Boom” year of 1937. 


@ @ @ And speaking of the farm area—marketing 
executives might well make a note that government farm 
cash spendings will be sharply up in 1940. Almost a bil- 
lion of cash outpourings is on the way. Businesswise, it 
means that farm trade will be well spread out. 


@ @ @ We always used to think of the South as a 
farm area, and it still remains an important farm area, but 
the chart on this page shows what extraordinary increases 
have taken place in that section industrially. The states 
which had a greater value of manufactured products in 
1937 than in 1929 make up almost as solid a black as does 
the political Democratic South. 


@ @ @ Going back to the good news items: Em 
ployment is reflecting solid recovery from month to month. 
During the most recent four-weeks span more than 180,000 
workers were returned to jobs in private employment. 
Figures released by the Bridgeport Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion indicate a period of sharp employment growth immedi- 
ately ahead. Employment conditions in that city are found 
to be a sensitive indicator of coming trends in employment 
throughout the country generally. Their records indicated 
the sharp 1937 iate-Fall slump in advance of tie stock 
market or other commonly-used barometers. 


@ @ @ Department store sales (Federal Reserve ad- 
justed index) jumped 2% over May. Greatest gains over 
a year ago were recorded in the Atlanta, Chicago, Cleve- 
land and St. Louis areas. No area showed a decline. Rail- 
road carloadings are not only running 15% to 20% ahead 
of a year ago but are scoring increases greater than season- 
ally might be expected. 


AuGUST' 1, 1939 


@ @ @ Everybody nowadays is looking for reasons 
why business is moving ahead, but no one can find one 
answer. Perhaps the nearest to a single answer that might 
be advanced is itself a combination of three factors, all 
three having to do with labor. An anonymous economist, 
quoted by the New York Times last week, mentions two 
of them. ‘Labor costs per unit of output are near the 
lowest record point. Output per man per hour is near the 
highest record point.” The current issue of Babson’s Re- 
ports points out the other essential point—the purchasing 
power of the workers is edging slowly higher. “Compila- 
tion of similar figures for June reveals a total of 379 
upward pay adjustment in 24 industrial lines.” 


@ @ @ (If investment capital and management can 
make more money because labor cost per unit of output 
is near the lowest record point—and if labor can make 
more money through upward pay adjustments (and they 
are right now coupled with a lowered cost of living) we 
seem to have a situation which begins to approach the ideal. 


@ @ @ Better business is causing more and more 
industrial concerns to share their prosperity with workers. 
Recent typical announcements are the Mennen Chemical 
Co.’s special bonus of an extra week’s salary paid now to 
every employe who has been with the company a year or 
more, this in addition to a week’s vacation with pay for 
both factory and office workers. The W. A. Scheaffer Pen 
Co. has given all employes a 1214% wage dividend, or 
one-eighth of each employe’s earnings for the six months. 
This compares with a 714% payment a year ago for the 
1,100 employes. 


One of the New 

Adv ertising— biog ig alee 
er 

. day ran a tabu- 

‘ lation of 1939 
at a Profit to All 2° 2° 
group of bever- 

age companies, which included makers of hard liquor, beer 
and soft drinks. One, Coca-Cola, had earnings which rep- 
resented more than 50% of those for the 12 companies in 
the tabulation. Five years ago, when repeal came, many 
worried stockholders dumped their holdings of Coca-Cola, 


Value of Products Manufactured in 


1937 and 1929 


What Per Cent Value of Products Manufactured in 1937 Was of 1929 


[__] Below soy, 


reasoning that beer, wins and liquor would cut into the 
earnings of that company. How wrong they are is shown 
by not only the statement above but by the fact that for the 
first quarter of this year Coca-Cola's earnings were 11% 
greater than for the combined figures of the following dis- 
tillers—Distillers Corp.-Seagrams, Hiram Walker-Gooder- 
ham & Worts, National Distillers and Schenley Distillers. 


@ @ @ Coca-Cola is a perfect example of what ad- 
vertising can do for a good product. As pointed out by the 
Twentieth Century Fund in its current study on advertising 
costs, the advertising of the popular nationally-exploited 
soft drink is less than 16/1,000 of a cent for each five-cent 
glass. 


@ @ @ This same Twentieth Century Fund report 
lists manufacturer's advertising costs for specific industries 
as follows: Drugs and toilet goods 18%, tobacco 8.2%, 
confectionery and bottled beverages 6.7%, groceries 6.2%, 
furniture 6.14%, automobiles 4.0%, clothing 3.7%, home 
furnishings 3%, hardware 2.2%, agricultural equipment 
1.6%. In listing these figures the organization says: ‘The 
price which the consumer pays of course is larger than that 
which the manufacturer receives so that the advertising 
cost does not represent as large a share of the consumer's 
dollar.” 


@ @ @ Field investigators of the Ross Federal Re- 
search Corp. are now at work in ten cities on an assign- 
ment for SALES MANAGEMENT which calls for questioning 
representative consumers on what they believe to be the 
advertising cost of 15 widely-known articles. Preliminary 
returns indicate an exaggerated idea of advertising costs. 


@ @ @ The National Better Business Bureau points 
out that all national advertisers should know that their 
advertising is being critically examined as to whether it 
conforms to the recent Federal legislation. The FTC has 
a very active Radio and Periodical Division for this pur- 
pose. In addition to this checking, which is called for by 
law, certain consumer groups are urging members to enter 
complaints to law-enforcing agencies against any advertis- 
ing that they believe to be false or deceptive. Consumers 


_ Any 11,000,000 Europeans 


H would gladly change places with 


11,000,000 Canadians 


railment of business activity during the past few months 
Dee ness in @ 


ry © economic 
om from events in 
~“pepes end some 
umour and play dows 


ow. propegende and Underwood Elliott 
Fisher’s Canadian 
subsidiary believes 
that a function of 
management is to in- 
fluence the economic 
thinking of consum- 
ers. In a series of 
— advertisements of 

hy should you be 10 nervous? You which this is the first 
(reduced from three 
columns by 12 
ving: and you have in abundance all those things thet make inches), t h e com 
te worth living pany sells Canadians 
ae on their country, 
pointing out how 
much better off Ca- 
nadians are as com- 
pared with Euro- 
peans and citing a 
ieaelite half-dozen or more 


Underwood Typewriter | impostantreason: 


concerned. they 
result, do nothing 
mind. Contrast the 
*t of Great Britain 


why business in the 
Me nev dinate Dominion should 
ala be good. 
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ng machine the world hes ever hnown 


Union, for example, urges its members to send in to the 
Federal Trade Commission in Washington “any advertise- 
ments which appear to be false or misleading.” 


@ @ @ A terse reason for continuity and consistency 
in advertising was offered by M. E. Coyle, general manager 
of Chevrolet, in a talk this Spring before the New York 
meeting of the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. Said Mr. Coyle, whose corporation has been a 
conspicuously successful advertiser, “we must keep ourselves 
before the public, because the person who makes up his 
mind to buy frequently does so within a period of two 
weeks.’ He was speaking of automobiles. Obviously, peo- 
ple often make up their minds to buy lesser commodities 
within one second before consummating the purchase. 


@ @ @ A recent analysis by Col. Ayres of the Cleve 
land Trust Co. shows that railroad travel in Pullmans has 
been running, during the past eight years, at levels less 
than half as high as those prevailing just before the de- 
pression, while passenger travel by airplanes is increasing 
at such a rate that it tends to double itself each four years. 
Last year the Pullmans carried 13 passengers for each one 
carried by the planes. 


@ @ @ Perhaps a reason for the lag in Pullman 
travel is to be found in the advertising expenditures of 
railroads as compared with other industries whose expendi- 
tures are cited above. According to a study made by Hearst 
Magazines, Inc., of the 1938 expenditures of 41 major 
railroads, 17 spent less than 1% of their passenger revenue 
in advertising. This included such big lines as New York 
Central, Pennsylvania, Illinois Central, and the New Haven. 
Thirteen spent more than 1%, but less than 2%. Only 11 


spent 2% or more. 
spread today, even 


It Could 
among business men, 
Happen Today and many point long- 


ingly to achieve- 

ments in the past 
which they are sure couldn’t be repeated today. The Satwur- 
day Evening Post, in a recent promotion piece called “Could 
It Happen Today?” answers its own question in the affirma- 
tive through two case histories. The first starts with the 
extraordinary success story of Walter Chrysler, who an- 
nounced in the SEP on December 8, 1923, a new car to be 
called the Chrysler 6. From 27th place in the industry he 
jumped to fourth place in 1927, to third in 1928, to second 
in 1936. 


@ @ @ The other case history has to do with Buick’s 
record from 1935 to 1939. The car was eighth in 1935, 
is fourth today. The Post quite naturally takes considerable 
credit in both cases as examples of Post advertising power 
consistently used—but the Post might have cited many 
other examples of continued progress despite depressions, 
technocracy and what have you. 


@ @ @ Philip Morris offers considerable proof that 
small business can make a place for itself in competition 
with the Goliaths. Only five or six years ago stock of that 
company was going begging under $5 a share. Since that 
time both stock and cash dividends have been frequent and 
the present stock, even after being split, is selling in the 
neighborhood of $100 a share. From a position hardly in 
the first ten of cigarette brands, this brand has now 
passed Old Gold as a member of the ‘Big Four.” Volume 
of sales of the company increased from 55.6 miilions in the 
relatively big year of 1937 to 64.6 millions in the off-year 
1938. 


The defeatist com- 
plex is pretty wide- 
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Mitchell Chapell 


Don C. MitcHerr, former chief of the marketing division of 

American Can Co., New York, becomes sales manager of Pepsi- 

Cola Co., Long Island City, N. Y. He will be in charge of 
sales and sales promotion for the company. 


Mark S. CHApPELL has been appointed merchandising manager 
of Wood Conversion, Co., St. Paul. Former sales manager of 
Mengel Co., Louisville, Mr. Chapell has also been eastern sales 
manager of the Flexwood Co., president and sales manager of 
the Wallwood Co., and has participated in market survey work 
with the Bakelite Co. In his new capacity he will work 
directly with P. A. Ward, general sales manager of the company. 


NEWS 


Scafe Hertzler 


Lincotn R. Scare, who resigned several months ago as man- 
ager of the Fisher Body plant of General Motors Corp., has 
joined White Motor Co., Cleveland, as sales manager of the 
White Horse truck division. He joined Fisher Body in 1920. 


Lioyp G. Herrzcer, for the past two and a half years vacuum 

cleaner sales specialist for the Philadelphia office of General 

Electric Co., has been appointed sales manager of the GE 

cleaner section. Before joining GE he was associated with 

the Electrical Association of Philadelphia as merchandising 

manager, and also with the National Income System as assistant 
to the president. 


Cahill Stoup 


C. N. CAHILe resigns as director of sales of Autopoint Co., Chi- 
cago, to become president and general manager of Chicago 
Venetian Blind Co. Before joining Autopoint he was asso- 
ciated in various capacities with International Shoe Co., Sher- 
win-Williams Co. and Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 


€. W. Sroup is the new sales manager of the KitchenAid di- 

vision, Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio, where for the past year 

he has served as assistant sales manager. He succeeds H. A. 

Nordquist, former sales manager of both KitehenAid and Cres- 

cent dishwasher divisions, who will devote all of his time to 
dishwasher sales. 


REEL 


Lampe Fischer 


W. O. Lampe succeeds M. P. Vorberg, resigned, as sales pro- 
motion manager of the Oldsmobile Division of General Motors 
Sales Corp. Assistant sales promotion manager for Oldsmobile 
since 1936, Mr. Lampe joined the company in 1933 as assistant 
manager of the organization and analysis department. 


W. Fiscuer has been appointed wholesale representative of 
the general sales staff of Edison General Electric Appliance 
Co., Chicago, manufacturers of Hotpoint home appliances. Mr. 
Fischer has been associated with Hotpoint for many years, and 
in his new capacity will be available for special sales activities, 

analytical operations, ete., in all of the firm's district offices. 


Photo of Mr. Mitchell by Bourke-White 
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No good-old-days mirage obscures Mr. Trundle’s view of 
today’s business horizons. 


Security or 
Opportunity— Which 
Does Business 


Really Want? 


Even with an anti-business Administration in the 
saddle, the business man doesn’t have more haz- 
ards to face today than he did 20 years ago, this 
executive believes. We’ve merely traded one set 
of “unknowns” for another, and the thing that 
really counts is the existence of still unlimited 
opportunities for those who are alert enough to 


capitalize them. 


BY 
GEORGE T. TRUNDLE, JR. 


President, Trundle Engineering Co., 


Cleveland 
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HAT’S wrong with business 
today ? 
A practically unanimous 
answer to this question has 
been appearing for some time in 
almost every trade and business pub- 
lication in the United States: 

“The trouble with business lies 
chiefly in the uncertainties im- 
posed by the New Deal. How can 
business plan ahead, when at any 
moment new restrictions and new 
regulations may be inaugurated in 
Washington? How can investors 
be expected to place their funds 
in long-term enterprises, when 
the rules may be changed over- 
night by some New Deal te- 
form?” 

Ask any business man what he 
wants most of all today, and he will 
tell you that he wants some assurance 
of long-term stability. His idea is that 
if the government would quit tinker- 
ing with the economic machine, and 
set up rules to which it would promise 
to adhere for a considerable period of 
years, he could then plan his affairs 
accordingly; and he could risk his cap- 
ital in ventures looking toward the 
future, with the feeling that he could 
enjoy a certain degree of security in 
connection with such ventures, 

Now, that is all very well. I am 
no defender of the New Deal. I do 
not blame anybody for wanting secur- 
ity. But since when has business de- 
manded “‘security” as a matter of 
right? When in the history of this 
country has business ever had real cer- 
tainty or security ? 

On what foundation—politically, 
economically, or on a basis of experi- 
ence — can business possibly demand 
actual security? The truth is that there 
is no such thing as security—in busi- 
ness or in anything else. All that busi- 
ness has ever had in this country is 
opportunity. 

We have always had in this country 
an amazing field for opportunity. We 
have always had an opening for the 
man who made a better product, for 
the man who hit upon a new inven- 
tion, for the man who learned how to 
run his business better than did his 
competitor. But this is not security. 
There is no such absolute security in 
a system of free enterprise and open 
competition. 

Business men have a most peculiar 
habit in these times of harking back 
to ‘the good old days.” To hear them 
talk, you would think that not so many 
years ago all that any business man 
had to do was to invest $10,000 in 
an enterprise and he was assured of a 
permanent and adequate return. 

And yet—how many of the stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
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change today were there 20 years ago? 
Only a handful. What happened ? 

First: Companies firmly entrenched 
in what were then considered estab- 
lished products found themselves over- 
come by the advance of research and 
invention. Electric interurban lines 
provide an excellent illustration. In- 
vestors who bought bonds and stocks 
in these companies thought they had 
achieved security — but at that point 
along came the automobile. 

Second: Through research and in- 
vention new ideas and new products 
developed which were never even 
heard of 20 years ago. Take just a 
few familiar illustrations—the automo- 
bile as we know it today, the electric 
refrigerator, the radio, the vacuum 
cleaner. These great new industries 
arose out of nothing except sheer pro- 
gressive genius. 

What about security? 


Who Ever Had Security? 


The people who invested their 
money in some of the enterprises of 
yesterday thought they had security. It 
turned out that they had no security; 
because the products which they 
backed were rendered obsolete by 
progress in research and invention. 

What about the people who, 
through progress and invention, made 
many of these older ideas obsolete? 
Did they have any security? 

Did bankers, investors and careful 
analysts recommend the automobile in- 
dustry as a secure investment? 

You know as well as I do that the 
early automobile promoters had to 
fight to get a dollar. They got no dol- 
lars among people seeking security. 
They found their money among people 
willing to take a chance—among men 
who were betting upon opportunity. 

The same was true with the _ 
who originally developed the radio, 
electric refrigeration, and vacuum 
cleaners. The same thing has been 
true throughout the entire history of 
American industry. 

American industry has been based 
upon the premise that opportunity, 
rather than security, has been the key 
to profits. 

Go back to the very beginning of 
industrial enterprise on this continent. 
Our first great business men were 
trans-Atlantic shippers. They had no 
steamboats. They had no radios. They 
had nothing but sailing ships. They 
sent those ships out on the ocean, and 
they never knew until many months 
later whether their reward would be 
ships in harbor with rich profits, or 
ships wrecked on distant beaches with 
great losses. Can you imagine an old- 
time Boston merchant trading com- 
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pany even mentioning the word 
“security’’? 

When the development of this 
country moved westward and adven- 
turous men began to build canals and 
railroads, did they talk about ‘‘secur- 
ity?” They did not. They talked 
about “‘opportunity.” What chance 
would there have been for the comple- 
tion of the first trans-continental rail- 
way, if the sole consideration behind 
the project had been “security” ? 

What about today? During the last 
ten years, in spite of the lag in vol- 
ume of business, research and inven- 
tion have been accelerating. The num- 
ber of new ideas, new projects and 
new products ready for the market to- 
day is probably larger than ever before 
in the entire history of the United 
States. Competition for the public 
pocketbook is probably more extreme 
than has ever before been the case. 

What a paradox for business today 
to sit back and set up a howl for 
“security”! 

Of course, business wants to be able 
to make its plans with the definite un- 
derstanding that governmental rules 
and regulations will be reasonable, and 
that they will not suddenly be changed 
without notice. 

But when business says that it can- 
not move ahead because of the uncer- 
tainty caused by Washington, I cannot 
help but feel that many business men 
are unaware of the source from which 
their major future difficulties may 
spring. 

If I were a manufacturer whose 
competitor had developed a new and 
better process, I would be worried far 
more by this competitor than I would 
by Washington. 

If I were a manufacturer whose 
competitor had succeeded in putting 
his manufacturing operations upon a 


* 


George T. Trundle spent the first five 
years of his business career (1902-1907) 
as a designer and experimental engineer 
for various Cleveland companies. Most 
of the next decade he was with the 
American Multigraph Co. (predecessor 
of Addressograph-Multigraph Co.) first 
as tool designer, then as chief engineer 
with general supervision of the plant, 
wage payment plans, and cost methods. 
In 1919 he organized the Trundle Engi- 
neering Co., industrial consultants. . 

In the words of one of the firm’s current 
reports, Trundle Engineering Co. is 
equipped “to determine the earning pos- 
sibilities of a company and to analyze its 
operations in management, merchandis- 
ing, manufacturing and engineering re- 
search in order to determine possible 
improvements in all factors of the busi- 
ness and the most practical methods with 
which such improvements can be 

effected.” 


basis which would enable him to price 
his product 3% below mine, I would 
be more bothered about him than I 
would about forthcoming legislation. 

Granted that uncertainties emanat- 
ing from Washington are extremely 
disconcerting. But are they as discon- 
certing as the business uncertainties 
which always arise from the constant 
development of research, invention 
and business initiative, in a free coun- 
try, under the competitive system ? 

Suppose we got rid of all the New 
Deal question marks. Would that 
actually give any single business a 
complete degree of certainty or secur- 
ity ? 

The fact is that all business has 
now, and always has had, the problem 
of wrestling with uncertainties, in an 
effort to resolve those uncertainties 
into known facts upon which plans 
and products could be based with 
some degree of probability as to profit 
outcome. 


Pre-Measuring Success 


In the old days, not so many years 
ago, the attitude of government did 
not represent one of these uncer- 
tainties. We never knew what com- 
petition was going to do—we never 
knew what research and invention 
were going to do—but we could 
rather rely upon the fact that the gov- 
ernment would, within reason, “‘stay 
put.” 

Now we cannot tell from one day 
to the next what the government is 
going to do; and we still are faced 
with the uncertainty as to what com- 
petition is going to do, and what re- 
search and invention are going to do. 

On the surface, therefore, &* would 
appear that the number of unknowns 
which face the business executive to- 
day has considerably multiplied. 

But is this actually the case? I 
doubt it. 

Suppose we grant that research and 
invention are recognized hazards in 
any business picture. No_ business 
man knew, some yeats ago—and no 
business man knows today—just when 
some competitor will pull a research 
and invention rabbit out of his hat. 
That uncertainty is a standard propo- 
sition. We pass on to other items. 

In the old days a business man as- 
sumed with some degree of certainty 
that the government was not going to 
tinker with his business. But what 
about his market, his costs and his 
profits? 

Twenty years ago the manufacturer 
conceived a product, put it on the 
market—and then trusted to fate to 
find out what would happen. To a 
large extent, his whole marketing and 
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production program lay in the field 
of uncertainty 

Today this picture has changed. To- 
day it is possible for a manufacturer 
to survey in advance the probable 
market for a certain product. Today 
it is possible for him to design that 
product in such a way as to meet this 
probable market, at a price which this 
market will be willing to accept. 

Today, having estimated the market 
and set the price, it is possible for a 
manufacturer to arrange his material 
buying and his manufacturing opera- 
tions in such a way that he knows in 
advance that he can manufacture, to a 
given quantity, on a basis which will 
permit him to offer his particular 
product at the price desired. 

Today, the manufacturer, by install- 
ing a system of management controls 
set up on the basis of advance calcula- 
tions, can accurately figure in advance 
the break-even point in volume below 
which there is a loss and above which 
he realizes a profit—and, in addition, 
he can figure accurately in advance the 
exact amount of profit which he stands 
to realize per unit of volume achieved 
above the break-even point. 

These are possibilities which were 
unknown to the manufacturer of not 
sO many years ago. 


Disappearing Question Marks 


He had little uncertainty as to what 
the government might do to his busi- 
ness—but his own conduct of his own 
business was filled with a host of un- 
certainties. He did not know what 
kind of a market he had for his prod- 
uct, what was the right price for his 
product, what it would cost him to 
produce his product, where his break- 
even point was, or what he would earn 
per volume of product produced. 

Today most of these question marks 
can be reduced to a surprising degree 
of certainity — by the application of 
known methods and rules applicable 
to the conduct of a modern business. 
The net of the situation is simply this: 

Yesterday busmess did not know 
how to estimate its own possibilities, 
but did feel secure as to governmental 
attitude. Today business has at its 
command surprisingly accurate devices 
with which to measure its own possi- 
bilities, but cannot tell what the gov- 
ernment is going to do. 

Does that make business existence 
today any more uncertain than it was 
yesterday. 

My answer is most emphatically 
“no.” The “unknown quantity” has 
simply been transferred to another 
sphere. 

In a system of free enterprise and 
open competition, no business can af- 
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ford to take its stand upon the basis 
of ‘‘security."” The business which sur- 
vives and prospers will be the one 
which is able to analyze its opportu- 
nities even in the face of govern- 
mental uncertainties, and press for- 
ward along the line of those oppor- 
tunities toward progress and toward 
profit. 

I present to you the picture of two 
manufacturers. 

One says, “In the face of what the 
government is doing today, I will not 
venture a dollar. Our business must 
have security.” 

The other one says, “In spite of 
what the government is doing today 
and may do tomorrow, I believe that 


our market will take 500,000 units of 
our product if they are properly de- 
signed and properly priced. I have 
figured out a way whereby we can 
make them in conformity with the 
proper design and at the right price. 
I know from a study of our costs that 
if we sell 400,000 of these units dur- 
ing the next year we will break even, 
and for every 10,000 of these units we 
sell above that 400,000 volume we 
will make money. I know approx- 
imately how much money we will 
make for each additional 10,000.” 

If you are a betting man—on which 
of these two men would you place 
your bets? 

So would I. 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in yc gd 
Magazines, Radio, Trade Journals and Posters 


On the Radio Horizon 

“Professor Quiz,” plugger last sea- 
son for Noxema and before that for 
Nash, goes on the CBS network Sep- 
tember 8 for Teel, Procter & Gamble’s 
new liquid dentifrice. The program, 
placed by H. W. Kastor & Son, Chi- 
cago agency, is an addition to Teel’s 
radio schedule which’ now airs 
“Knickerbocker Holiday,’” weekly half- 
hour dramatic spot, on CBS. 

The week prior, Mars, Inc., begins 
its own adaptation of the quiz program 
with “Dr. I. Q.” on 50 stations of the 
NBC Blue network in behalf of Milky 
Way candy bars, “Dr. I. Q.” has just 
finished a test run in the Midwest. 
Grant Advertising, Inc., N. Y., is the 
agency. 

Campbell soup has signed up with 
CBS, via Ward Wheelock, Philadel- 
phia agency, for a daily 15-minute 
spot, “Donna Curtis,” to supplement 
the “Amos ‘n’ Andy” broadcasts in 
advertising the company’s soup prod- 
ucts. The program goes on the air 
September 11. Another new Campbell 
show, “Meet the Dixons,” also a 15- 
minute dramatic serial, had its first air- 
ing on CBS July 31 in behalf of 
Franco-American spaghetti. Agency is 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, N. Y. 

Sherwin-Williams Co. returns to the 
air October 1 for the fifth consecutive 
year with its ‘Metropolitan Opera 
Auditions” advertising S-W paints on 
85 NBC Blue network stations. War- 
wick & Legler is the agency. Also 
signed up with the NBC Blue network 
is Adam Hat Stores, Inc., New York, 
to repeat for the third year its spon- 
sored broadcasts of Madison Square 
garden fights and championship bouts. 


George Burns and Gracie Allen, 
whose contract with Chesterfield ended 
recently, will take over a new half- 
hour weekly show for Lehn & Fink 
Products to advertise Hind’s Honey 
and Almond Cream. William Esty & 
Co., N. Y., bought the time on CBS. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and General 
Foods (Maxwell House coffee) have 
severed relations as far as the ‘Good 
News” broadcast is concerned, and the 
program resumes September 7 with 
only the latter as sponsor. Contract 
was signed with the NBC Red network 
through Benton & Bowles. 


Spur Cola 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New 
York, has launched four different test 
campaigns for its new soft drink, Spur 
Cola, via J. M. Mathes, Inc., N. Y. 
agent in charge. Newspapers and spot 
radio announcements, including local 
cut-ins on Canada Dry’s NBC Blue 
network ‘Information Please’ pro- 
gram, are plugging the product in 
New Haven, Harrisburg, Richmond 
and Jacksonville. Outdoor advertising 
is appearing in three markets. 

Each campaign started with a ten- 
day deal involving different methods 
of introducing Spur Cola to local con- 
sumers. In the New Haven area, 
which includes advertising in Bridge- 
port, Meriden, Middletown and 
Waterbury, consumers were offered a 
combination package of a 15-cent quart 
bottle of Canada Dry ginger ale and a 
15-cent bottle of Spur Cola for 16 
cents. In the Harrisburg campaign, 
which includes advertising in York, 
the two were packaged separately, the 
ginger ale being sold for one cent with 
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the purchase of a 15-cent bottle of 
Spur Cola. 

Coupons redeemable at stores were 
distributed from house-to-house in 


Business will stress “the substantial 
economies and profits effected through 
the use of air travel by business execu- 
tives and their sales and service per- 
sonnel.” 

In addition to the 16 airlines— 
members of the Association—20 asso- 
ciated industries including aircraft, en- 
gine and parts manufacturers, and oil 
and gas industries, are participating. 

The Association of American Rail- 
road’s campaign expenditure represents 
approximately the same amount as was 
spent last year in the same list of na- 
tional magazines. Included in the 
schedule are S.E.P., Collier's, Liberty, 
Time, Pathfinder, Newsweek, Nation's 
Business, U. S. News, Railway Age, 
Traffic World, Railroad Magazine, 
Country Gentleman, Country Home, 
Farm Journal and a number of sec- 
tional, state and specialized papers. 


Copy, prepared by J. Walter Thomp- 
son, Chicago office, stresses “modera- 
tion and informality” in wine-bibbing 
and features famous hosts and hostesses 


Difference 


Schenley Import Corp., N. Y., is 
promoting Bacardi rum, for which it 
is U. S. distributor, in a “superiority” 
newspaper campaign inviting con- 
sumers to compare Bacardi with other 
rums to discover that “there's a differ- 
ence worth knowing.” “Some differ- 
ences,” says copy, “are subtle—but 
this isn’t.” 

Ads are now running in ten news- 
papers in six cities, with a combined 
circulation of 7,000,000: New York 
Times, Tribune, World-Telegram and 
Sun; Boston Herald and Traveler, 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Chicago Trib- 


” 


ieee 
Daily Menu Variety 


‘TA nas wean 1 THE 


une, Los Angeles Herald & Express 
and San gp 80 Examiner, Space in 
the New Yorker and in wine and 
liquor trade journals supplements the 


, Jacksonville and Richmond. In the (the first being Mrs. Lawrence Tib- newspaper schedule. Lawrence G. 
former city, three coupons entitled the —_bett) whose ‘ guests are choosing wine = Gumbinner, N. Y., is the agency. 
holder to as many five-cent eight-ounce = more and more.” Plug for domestic Animating the consumer copy which 
bottles of Spur Cola while in Rich- wine comes in the copy statement: stresses the ‘difference’ theme with 
mond a coupon for a 15-cent bottle “Actually more than nine in ten hosts — guch phrases as “Great as the difference 
was left at each house. and hostesses are choosing wines between an original onl is print 
Advertising in the four test markets grown here,” and in the Board’s in- Important as the difference lies 
will continue until after Labor Day. signia which appears in color, “though the sun and a sunlamp . . . etc.,”” is the 
; in modest size,” in each ad. figure of a picturesque Cuban. 
Air vs. Rail 
As the Association of American Rail. | Nameless Wall Paper? Treet 
roads enters its fourth year of coopera. United Wall Paper Factories, Inc., Making its bid for a spot in the all- 
tive advertising with a $450,000 Fall Chicago, operating five factories which iin ie ener eae Petes & Co 
campaign, via Arthur Kudner, N. Y., produce about 20% of the country’s Chicane is in the midst of a test cam- 
the Air Transport Association of wall paper output, has announced a ee te peed wiciiess “Treet ~ 
America is launching its first coopera- plans for a two-color campaign to run At pork loaf kar enage reyes 
tive effort through Erwin Wasey & in general magazines in an effort to tins. The campaign which started in 
Co., Chicago office. break away from the “namelessness” June ar will a middle of Sen 
ATA is spending approximately of wall paper. Manufacturer identifica- ecules is currently running in a 
$300,000 for two-page, four-color in- tion, never before considered of much epees ‘ta line ain Wiaiiael Jackson- 
sertions in S.E.P, and Life, one-page, importance in wall paper merchandis- vite Dallas, Fort Wayne and Alban 
four-color space in Time and News- ing, will be stressed in copy that talks In Jacksonville oak dae is et 
week, and black and white insertions | about the improved wall paper recently ‘tie on per rie cntlahanitenis dich ss ein ‘ 
in Nation's Business, to carry its mes- developed in UWPF laboratories. ra e “ a ak sistiiinn of : 
sage, “It Pays to Fly,” to an audience A tentative schedule calls for space ya of in while he Wa a pare 
of about 7,000,000. Beginning carly in S.E.P., Collier's, Good Heusekeep- | ver are being offered cosh or in 
in October, the campaign will run ing, Better Homes and Gardens and i ponent saa diteis to cmaiaiing ten 
through May, 1940. American Home, The campaign, said airs oT like Treet eh vs 
Copy will feature testimonials from __ to be the largest ever launched in the Straight advertising is and in the other 
¢ prominent business men and women wall paper industry, will begin early in oe te eo 
and club women who are regular air January through Hays Macfarland & — i . ' 
travelers. Special copy in Nation's  Co., Chicago agency in charge. When results of the test campaign 


have been tabulated and the best meth- 
od of getting Treet into the hands of 
consumers determined, advertising and 
distribution will be instituted in a 
number of additional cities, yet to be 
decided. No national campaign is 
planned for the present, “as produc- 
tion and distribution must be built up 
simultaneously.” 

In addition to the newspaper adver- 
tising, Armour is supplying outlets in 
the test cities with colorful counter and 
window display cards, window stream- 
ers, store pennants, and free electros 
for local newspaper advertising and 
handbills. Lord & Thomas, Chicago 
office, is the agency in charge. 


JACKSONVILLE’S NEW 
FOOD SENSATION! 


t 13 
Famous Food Economist * jt Proaet Tl 
Offers Tasty Treet y,. jon ti 4 


Wine for America et : ay y a) Seer EN Local Introduction: In 
Consumer advertising broke July 22 | : iB, Bem cach of the four test 

See age ae ee a cities where Armour is 
in Collier's, Liberty and Life in the introducing “Treet” in 
Wine Advisory Board of California’s the local mewepapers, 
¢|® “Wine for America” drive. Full- and 4 as “personalized” ¢ 0 p y 
half-page ads in color will supplement = /~) bids for attention in 

current newspaper and outdoor sched- those specific markets. 
ules and full-page ads in wine and 


Featured in some ads 
are tasty “Treet” recipes, 

liquor, hotel and restaurant trade 

journals. = 


in others, special pre- 
mium offers. 
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How 21 Companies Head Off Split 


Commission Scraps Between Salesmen 


HEN two or more salesmen 

work on the same order who 

gets the commission? This 

is a question that plagues 
management in every line of business. 
With some companies it occurs more 
frequently than with others; but all 
executives have to deal with it from 
time to time. No hard and fast rules, 
of course, can be applied to the prob- 
lem. However, the editors believe 
that SM’s readers will be interested in 
the experience of other firms, and can 
profitably examine the methods by 
which fellow executives are dealing 
with this perplexity. 

Accordingly, a form letter of in- 
quiry was sent to some 300 subscrib- 
ers. Over 120 replies were received, 
indicating widespread interest in the 
subject and a willingness to share in- 
formation in the spirit of mutual 
helpfulness. To each man who poined 
in this exchange of ideas SM’s editors 
extend deepest appreciation. It is a 
fine tribute to American business that 
these corporation officers took valuable 
time to outline their policies for no 
other reward than a contribution to 
the general welfare. 

They were asked: 

“Would you mind telling us if you 
have adopted definite rules in your 
company which cover procedure with 
respect to payment of men: 

“1. Where an order originates in 
one territory, but is billed through the 
home office in another territory. 

2. Where two or more men actu- 
ally work on the same order, perhaps 
calling on different persons, each of 
whom has a voice in the purchase.” 

It is, obviously, impossible to print 
all of the replies. In general they fall 
into five classifications in the follow- 
ing order of popularity: 

Most frequently companies pay all 
of the commission to the salesmen in 
charge of a certain territory, no mat- 
ter where the order originates. Typ- 
ical of this classification is the follow- 
ing letter: 


BY KENNETH A. DURHAM 
Vice-President, 
Davenport Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

We have a firmly fixed rule that all busi- 
ness going into a territory is credited to 
the salesman responsible for that territory. 
Fortunately, we have had no difficulties 
about it of any kind. Our men all under- 
stand it and respect it. 

Hardly a week passes that we don’t get 
an order signed, sealed and delivered by a 
man in one territory, which he has re- 
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Unless the house has a well-defined policy covering cases 


where two or more salesmen work on the same order, con- 


stant bickering is likely to result, and somebody’s always 


smarting under what he calls “‘a raw deal.” Here is a whole 


fistful of workable plans for handling this situation. 


ceived from an account whose business is 
outside of his territory. He knows when 
he sends it in that he is simply helping 
one of his fellow representatives and his 
house. 

The governing distinction with us is 
where the goods are to be put on sale, and 
the man in that territory receives credit 
for it. 


A 50-50 split of commissions be- 
tween two salesmen is the next most 
generally used arrangement. Execu- 
tives of Remington Rand and Lily- 
Tulip Cup explain why these com- 
panies halve the cash and credit: 


BY T. J. LADEN 
Adding-Bookkeeping Machine Division, 
Remington Rand, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Undoubtedly, there are many angles that 
enter into the problem of sales commissien 
splits where two or more salesmen are in- 
volved in what we call an interterritorial 
sale, but as applies to the “Machines” di- 
vision of our company we employ the 
following rule: 

When machines are sold in one terri- 
tory and installed in another, the sales com- 
mission and sales volume credit is split 
50-50 between the salesmen and offices in- 
volved. 

We appreciate that what applies in sales 
commission and sales volume splits in our 
“Machines” division, could easily vary in 
other lines of business. In our business, 
however, where machines we sell or lease 
must be installed in the business offices 
where they are to be used—operators 
trained, and the installation supervised un- 
til the people in charge are fully acquainted 
with their operation and method of pro- 
ducing results the salesmen in whose terri- 
tories the machines are used, regardless of 
where the sale order is secured, must be 
compensated for their effort. 

In our business the split of the sales 
volume credit also plays an important part 
in interterritorial sales, chiefly on account 
of its bearing upon sales quotas and main- 
tenance work on machines. 


BY F. T. ROCHE 
Assistant to Vice-President, 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., 

New York, N. Y. 

On orders originating in one territorial 
senior salesman’s territory, and shipped by 
us to another territorial senior salesman’s 
territory, the salesman at headquarters point 
receives half the current commission rate, 
and the salesman at shipping point receives 


half his current commission rate. Full vol- 
ume credit goes to shipping point. 

By “originating” in one salesman’s terri- 
tory, we mean orders that come from the 
headquarters of the customer. By “shipping 
point’ we mean, of course, the destination 
and consumption point of the merchandise. 

Because the merchandise is consumed in 
the territory to which it is shipped, we give 
full volume credit to that shipping point, 
whereas the commission rate itself is split 
between the two salesmen involved. 

All this is based on the fact that in most 
cases team work between both the salesmen 
is involved. One must sell headquarters, 
in many instances, the idea of putting 
through the requisition from the branch 
office, which in turn was brought about by 
the salesman in that branch's territory. 
Sometimes such an order is first started by 
the salesman covering the branch, with the 
necessity of the salesman covering the 
headquarters point pushing the order 
through headquarters. At other times the 
idea is sold at the headquarters point by 
our salesman covering that point, with the 
necessary follow-through on the part of the 
salesman covering the branch. 

There are, of course, exceptions to this 
policy depending upon _ circumstances. 
Sometimes a branch customer is so set up 
that all decisions are made at headquarters 
and no attention whatsoever is paid to rec- 
ommendations from the branches. In other 
words, a salesman covering the branch house 
has no opportunity to influence the custom- 
er's decision. As a matter of fact, there 
are many branch organizations which pro- 
hibit any contact by supplier's salesmen 
other than at headquarters. In such cases 
we sometimes give entire credit to the 
salesman at the headquarters point, as he 
does all the work. 

At the other end of this scale is the 
organization so loosely bound together that 
each branch practically operates by itself. 
Headquarters may act only as a billing 
point, in some cases not even as that, with 
all the work and all the consumption tak- 
ing place at the branch point. In such an 
instance, full volume and commission credit 
is frequently given to the man covering the 
branch point. 

The foregoing covers shipments to branch 
users; or, to drop shipments for a whole- 
saler in one salesman’s territory to a user 
in another territory. In our business we 
distinguish between users and wholesalers, 
and in the awarding of commission this 
makes a great deal of difference. For in- 
stance, an ice cream manufacturer with 
headquarters in Schenectady might have 
branches in Hartford and Boston. An ice 
cream manufacturer is considered by us to 
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be a user, and the commission credit is 
split between the headquarters man cover- 
ing Schenectady and our salesman covering 
the branch at Hartford and Boston. The 
same principle would apply if a wholesaler 
in Schenectady had us drop ship to Hart- 
ford for his account. 

In the case of a branch wholesaler organ- 
ization, however, our treatment is a little 
bit different. In this case, full commission 
credit and full volume credit goes to the 
man handling the branch of the wholesale 
house. We follow this procedure because 
once the merchandise is shipped to a branch 
wholesaler, our salesman at that point 
must do all the development work to re- 
distribute the merchandise. In this case 
the branch wholesaler is quite as important 
as the headquarters point. For that reason 
full volume credit and full commission 
credit is awarded to the salesman covering 
the branch’ wholesaler. 

This is a timely and often controversial 
subject and. while I believe we have han- 
dled this with a minimum of friction, it's 
impossible to please everybody. Over a 
period of a year any minor injustices are 
ironed out by balancing one against the 
other; and there aren’t any major injustices, 
because our policy is flexible enough to 
permit of exceptions. 


A third classification might be 
called the rule of individual treat- 
ment, dealing with each instance sep- 
arately. The following letters are rep- 
resentative: 


BY W. F. OPERER 
Sales Manager. 
Summit Thread Co., 
East Hampton, Conn. 

We have been fortunate in not having 
any serious squabbles. over the splitting of 
commissions, but I can understand that 
there must be some sales managers who 
have plenty of headaches with this prob- 
lem, owing to certain peculiarities of their 
own business. 

I have felt that it is not advisable to set 
up any hard and fast rules to govern this 
matter in our particular case, but would 
rather deal with each case on its own mer- 
its. It seems to me that this sort of situa- 
tion is somewhat similar to handling diffi- 
cult complaints, where it is frequently more 
advisable to lay the matter fairly before 
the individual or individuals involved. 

I feel that when the house, or the sales 
manager, attempts to settle the dispute by 
some hard and fast rule, he has a good 
chance of making himself unpopular with 
both men, irrespective of the decision that 
he makes. Where it is possible to get both 
of the men together on a proposition of this 
kind, I have found that neither of the men 
wishes to appear to be a “heel” in the 
other one’s eyes and, before you know it, 
you will have them doing an “Alphonse and 
Gaston” act. 

To cover the two points which you bring 
up specifically. The first one being where 
an order originates im one territory, but is 
billed through the home office in another 
territory, this would seem to be the simpler 
of the two to handle, but the answer here 
would also, depend upon certain circum- 
stances peculiar to the case involved. It 
would seem to me that the thing to con- 
sider here would be the matter of where 
the most effort is put in by the salesman. 

Where an order originates in one territory 
and is billed into another territory, I would 
wish to consider whether the salesman in 
the territory where the order originated 
was most responsible for the obtaining of 
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“Mr. Dillon will see you now.” 


the business or not. Sometimes buying of- 
fices are located in one city and factories 
are located at other points. The business 
resulting from such concerns is, some- 
times, due to the efforts of a salesman 
working directly with the purchasing of- 
fice, and sometimes the business results from 
the efforts of salesmen working through 
the plant. I like to weigh these situations 
individually and determine just where the 
required effort has to be put in, in order 
to obtain the business. If it happens to be 
one of those cases where selling effort is 
necessary in about equal proportions with 
both the purchasing office and the place 
where the goods are delivered, I see no ob- 
jection to splitting the commission propor- 
tionately. 

Where two or more men actually work 
on the same order, perhaps calling on dif- 
ferent persons, each of whom has a voice 
in the purchase, this seems to me to be a 
little more delicate situation and, unless 
there are a number of similar instances of 
the same nature in a single territory, which 
would enable the sales manager to work 
out some plan whereby he could alternate 
with the credit in a satisfactory manner 
with the men, I believe the only other meth- 
od would be to suggest splitting the com- 
missions between them on an equal basis, 
provided they are putting in equal efforts 
on the same account. 

I gather that you are seeking a solution 
to this problem by means of certain rules 
which may be laid down by the company in 
dealing with situations of this kind, but I 
think that any rules of this nature would 
have to be very flexible. At least, it would 


seem that way from my experience and | 
much prefer to deal with each situation as 
it arises, in a friendly fashion, with the 
salesmen directly, if it is at all possible 
to do so. 

We have branch offices scattered around 
the country and it isn’t always possible to 
get two of the salesmen together in a case 
of this kind, where their territories are 
widely separated. I find that it can be 
worked out by correspondence, if you will 
ask both men to write you fully on the 
subject and, at the same time, request them 
to send a copy of their letter to the other 
man involved. In this way, both men will 
be careful not to let their grievance, if any, 
get the best of them in their letter to the 
sales manager. 


BY ALDEN G. STEVENS 
Sales Manager, 
Shoe Hardware Division, 
United States Rubber Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Some years ago we attempted to formu- 
late a policy which would preclude any 
chance of a mixup between salesmen, but 
we found it quite impossible to put this 
matter into words which would offer a 
practical solution. We now depend entirely 
on the sense of fair play and good sports- 
manship and honesty that exists in our sales 
force, and have found that, where such 
questions arise, the salesmen concerned can 
and do settle the matter in an amicable and 
friendly spirit between themselves. 

These situations are often very dclicate 
and where two salesmen can settle their 
difficulties without friction, it takes the onus 
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of making decisions from the shoulders of 
management 

Generally speaking, we give commission 
credit to the salesman who mails us in the 
order, regardless of where we bill and ship. 
Thus we pay commissions to salesmen who 
procure orders in New York, although we 
may ship and bill to New Jersey, Connec- 
ticut or Illinois. It very rarely happens that 
two men can actually work on the same 
order or the same account, and if such a 
condition should occur without the knowl- 
edge of either of the men involved, sales 
reports ought to indicate to the sales man- 
ager just what is going on. In such a case 
we try to find out who has priority and only 
allow one man to call on an account, as 
we consider it poor selling and dangerous 
selling to have more than one man working 
on a prospect. 


In a fourth general category com- 
missions are divided 60-40, 75-25 or 
by some other percentages, depending 
on the amount of work done by each 
salesman. The following trio of let- 
ters illustrates these varying methods. 


BY W. J. THOMPSON 
Sales Manager, 

United Autographic Register Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wrangles between the salesmen over 
commission matters were a problem with us, 
too, but we solved it many years ago. 

There are two phases to consider: 
“Country territory" and “city territory.” 
Let’s treat first with the former. 

Speaking only of one division of our 
company, the whole United States is divided 
into territories. Each territory is manned 
by a ‘‘senior” salesman. Some of them 
have, also, “junior’’ salesmen, working un- 
der the seniors. 

When an order is taken in one territory, 
but shipped into another, the man in whose 
territory the order is taken receives 60% 
of the commission. The man in whose 
territory the order is shipped, receives the 
balance, or 40% of the commission. 

If it happens to be a new installation, 
the man in whose territory the order is 
shipped receives a copy of the billing, at 
the time shipment is made, and notice that 
he must call on the account within 15 days 
to perform «ll necessary service, and to re- 
ceive a signature from the customer on a 
printed form we have, testifying to proper 
service having been rendered. 

If the “shipped-into” salesman does not 
report having given service within the pre- 
scribed time, the commission which would 
have been his reverts back to the man with 
whom the order originated. This is an 
inflexible rule, for with us it is very im- 
portant that a new system be properly set 
up and the customer properly coached in 
its use, when the shipment first arrives. 

Now on repeat business (and we are 
still talking of “country territory’) 40% 
of the commission goes automatically to the 
man in whose territory the order is shipped. 
On repeat orders it is assumed that the 
shipped-into man has made regular calls 
on the branch, and has, as a regular thing, 
provided whatever service is necessary, en- 
titling him to his share of the commission. 
One of the points that we stress with 
large “national” users is the regular serv- 
ice which they will receive from our men 
at their branches. And our men are duly 
impressed with the importance of it. 
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When it comes to “city territory” such 
as New York, Detroit, and Chicago, where 
we have many men working, we follow a 
different system. Each man is responsible 
for the proper servicing of his own ac- 
counts within the city limits. If an account 
of his has even a dozen branches within 
the city, he must service al] those branches. 
And he gets all of the commission. 

In another division of our company, we 
do not have any territorial boundary lines 
within New York, Chicago and Detroit 
(just to mention typical cities), but we do 
have a preferred prospect list. 

When a man calls on a brand new pros- 
pect, he files a prospect card with his local 
manager. This entitles him to priority for 
a given time—let’s say, four months. The 
other salesmen must stay away from the 
prospect within that time. Ignorance is no 
excuse, for it's up to each man to find out 
(which he can do by consulting the girl 
in the office) whether or not some one else 
has filed a card on any prospect. 

Of course, if a man is unable to sell a 
prospect within the prescribed time of pri- 
ority, he relinquishes his right to call on 
that prospect exclusively. The next man 
who attempts to sell him is entitled to the 
next period of priority—if he files a pros- 
pect card. 

This, as I said, is the way we handle the 
situation wherein one division of our busi- 
ness the big cities are not laid out in ter- 
ritories. Of course, on reorders there is no 
problem. The man who made the original 
installation is the only one who can go 
after the reorder business. 


BY &. YV:. BD. FERRY 
U.S. Slicing Machine Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 

We have a long established policy or 
rule covering the division of commission 
between two men whose territories are in- 
volved in the order. We base the operation 
of our rule solely upon territorial rights, 
because in our business we rarely have two 
men working on the same prospect unless 
it should happen to be a chain store with 
headquarters in one territory and stores in 
another. 

When we book an order in one territory 
for delivery in another, we credit the sales- 
man at the headquarters with 60% of the 
available commission and the salesman in 
the territory where the machine is delivered 
with 40%. Our agent in the headquarters’ 
territory does his work there, and the agent 
in the delivery territory does what he can 
at that point. 

Occasionally in thickly congested metro- 
politan areas, such as New York City, spe- 
cial cases arise requiring special handling 
For example, a merchant may live across 
the street from his store and the street may 
be the dividing line between two terri- 
tories. As a rule, the two salesmen get 
together and work out a satisfactory division 
of commission which we approve. Ordi- 
narily, a man’s place of business is his 
headquarters for buying, but there have 
been instances of sales consummated at the 
home address. 

We follow the rule of dividing com- 
missions on the 60%-40% basis very close- 
ly, regardless of whether the sale is initiated 
at the point of delivery or at the headquar- 
ters or home office. Occasionally a local 
store manager may be given authority to 
place the order at his store; but even in 
such a case we divide the commission, be- 
cause invariably the final authority rests at 
the headquarters, and payment comes from 
there. We give the salesman at the head 


quarters the larger portion, of the commis- 
sion because we think he does the most 
work, and we hold him responsible in a 
large degree for the continuation of satis- 
factory business relations with the account. 


BY H. C. ERHARD 


General Sales Manager, 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 


In our business, which covers the sale 
of gas ranges for both domestic and com- 
mercial use, we frequently run into condi- 
tion No. 1 referred to in your letter. This 
occurs chiefly in commercial sales to hotels 
and institutions where a kitchen outfitter 
of national reputation may be working on 
any number of jobs scattered throughout the 
country. The home office of this kitchen 
outfitter writes most of the specifications 
and his field man does the actual field work 
at the job which might be located as much 
as 1,000 miles away from the home office. 
Our field representative, working with these 
field representatives of the kitchen equip- 
ment houses, will do practically all of the 
work in closing the job, but when the or- 
der is finally placed from the home office 
of the kitchen equipment concern our field 
salesman located in that territory will actu- 
ally obtain the order, although his work 
on the job has merely been the following 
of details with that office. 


To cover this situation, which arises daily 
in our business, we give the field salesman 
in whose territory the job will be installed 
75% of the credit for the sale, and to the 
salesman in whose territory the order ac- 
tually was written up 25% of the credit. 
This we have found to be a fair division 
and our field staff have been very well satis- 
fied with the plan ever since it was put in 
effect some five or six years ago, for at 
any time the reverse of this condition may 
occur and the man who has just received 
75% of the credit may close an order 
through one of the customers he is calling 
on where he in turn would receive only 
25% of the credit because of the reverse 
condition. 


We do not have to contend with condi- 
tion No. 2 very often, for we have few ter- 
ritories where two different men will call 
on the same account. It happens in sev- 
eral of our larger territories—which include 
cities such as New York and Chicago— 
and in those cases we operate pooled terri- 
tories where the division of credit is equal 
between two men. In such cases they con- 
sequently have a common interest and a 
dispute over disposition of sales credit is 
avoided. 


A number of companies have adopt- 
ed the following procedure where an 
order originates in one territory but is 
billed through the home office to an- 
other territory: 


On the first order the salesman in 
whose territory the order originates 
gets the commission, but on all suc- 
ceeding orders the salesman into whose 
territory the merchandise is billed gets 
the commission.” 


The five broad classes outlined above 
are the principal methods by which va- 
rious companies deal with the often 
unpleasant task of dividing commis- 
sions. Many diverse lights are cast 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Coffee Campaign Pushes 


Per Capita Consumption 
to All-Time Peak 


When the coffee folks started to advertise, they hoped 
only for an increase in per capita intake from around 
12 pounds a year to 13. The drive actually lifted the 


figure to 15 pounds, thus making coffee history. 


IDED by an all-industry coopera- 
tive advertising campaign, the 
nation’s per capita coffee con- 
sumption last year rose further 

than in the previous four decades 
combined! 

This year, per capita coffee con- 
sumption, it appears, will be at least 
as large. 

Based on statistically sound five- 
year averages, the United States trade 
knew that per capita consumption had 
never gone above 1234 pounds. 

The industry felt that if the cam- 
paign could boost this figure to 13 
pounds, it would be more than 
worth all the effort and money in- 
volved. 

And yet the average consumption 
for the years 1938 and 1939 will be 
more than 15 pounds. 

The coffee industry is big. It is 
varied, widespread, complicated. 

The American people collectively 
are the largest consumers of coffee in 
the world. Almost every one of us 
over 16 years old consumes some of 
it every day. Our national average is 
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To combat Americans’ fear 
of coffee the Pan Ameri- 
can Coffee Bureau’ mar- 
shalls quite impressive €Vi- —gcrs penup sts omy 
dence that coffee does not TWO WOURS.” toes ter 
keep people awake, is not 
habit-forming, results in no 
coffee hangovers or jitters. 
This ad, first in the cooper- 
ative series, illustrates the 
“True or False” technique 
employed not only to ery 
down fear but to point up 
coffee’s cheering virtues. 


one and one-half cups a day. 

Because we do not grow our own 
coffee, we have become an important 
customer of the Latin-American coun- 
tries which do. 

Coffee today is our largest import. 
Last year we imported $137,824,000 
of it. Between 1901 and 1937, for 
example, our coffee imports doubled, 
from 857,000,000 to 1,707,000,000 
pounds. 

But although our fo/al consumption 
was expanding, our per capita con- 
sumption—as you will note from the 
accompanying chart — changed little. 

15.2 


This is what just a litthe more than a year of cooperative promotion has done to boost 


per capita coffee consumption in the U, S. 


Figured on total imports, the first seven 


bars are based on yearly averages for five-year periods; the last bar is a yearly average 
based on 17 months. The steaming cup of coffee and accompanying slogan appeared in 
each of the cooperative ads. 
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The coffee volume kept just a bit 
ahead of the growth of population, 
from 75,000,000 to 130,000,000, in 
this period. In some years, in fact, 
it actually fell behind. 

There are perhaps 1,000 coffee 
brands being advertised to some extent 
in this country. A few of these brands 
are backed by great national concerns. 
For the last decade, it is esti 
mated, the combined annual advertis- 
ing expenditure for individual coffee 
brands has ranged between $8,000,000 
and $10,000,000. 

A. & P. and General Foods, Stand- 
ard Brands and Safeway Stores, 
Kroger and Hills Bros.—to mention 
only the leading six—put collectively 
the weight of thousands of stores, 
thousands of salesmen, scores of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of resources 
behind coffee. Coffee was largely re- 
sponsible for building the nation’s 
greatest chain-store system. Coffee 
created radio’s most popular character. 
Coffee was important in the formation 
and development of some of the na- 
tion’s large food-producing units. The 
“good will’ attached to somebody's 
way of roasting coffee beans, and his 
reputation for it, has been sold for 
millions of dollars. 

People were buying coffee because 
it came in “dated” bags, because it 
was grown in a ‘“Mellow-Flavor Belt,” 
because it was “Good to the Last 
Drop” or was “rich and winey.”” And 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Consolidated Trimming Corp. 


Vew York 


CARVER 


Sales Promotion Manager, 


The 115,000 women who  or- 
dered an Alexander Smith home 
decorating kit last year saw 
trimming (usually almost un- 
considered) from a new per- 
spective—as a binding agent 
which, combined with rug, wall- 
paper, draperies, upholstery, 
helps these diverse elements to 
“jell” into a harmonious color 
scheme. 


What Can We Do to Get Department 


Stores to Push a “Nuisance Item’? 


Suppose you were trying to sell a product which has little inherent 


display value, limited sales “color,” and but faint brand identity 


in the mind of the consumer. 


Suppose it represented a “chicken 


feed” sale, and took on meaning only when fabricated and incor- 


porated with other materials. 


That’s the problem Consolidated 


Trimming Corp. faced. How they’ve overcome these natural handi- 


caps through intelligent merchandising is told in this article. 


ONSOLIDATED TRIMMING 
CORP. makes 20,000 different 

styles of curtain and upholstery 
trimmings—mainly braid, edg- 

ing, weighted tape, fringe and work- 
room accessories—each in a color 
range that varies from year to year. 
Some styles are made in as many as 
150 colors. The layman doesn’t realize 
there’s that much curtain trimming in 
the world, Department store employes 
and executives realize it, however, and 
it is because the selling of this material 
can be very much of a headache that 
we set out some eight years ago to 
help retailers turn this into a painless 
and far more profitable 

One of the troubles of the store 
trimming department was the length 
of time it took to transact what was 
usually a rather small unit of sale. So 
our first objective in helping the re- 
tailer was that of conserving the time 
of salespeople in the department. 
We worked out plans to show the 
merchandise in such a way that the 
customer might make her selection 
without the aid of the salesgirl, and 
also furnished plans for remodeling 
the trimming department. 

Formerly, trimmings were displayed 
on reels with the material wound into 
a mass that gave little indication of 
the true color—and even less of the 
design—until a piece was unwound 
for the customer's inspection. To 
remedy this, we originated a flat 
wooden tray with a glass top, to fit on 
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operation. 


the counter of the curtain department. 
On the floor of such a tray swatches 
of trimming might be spread out, to 
be examined by the customer awaiting 
her turn with the salesgirl. Thus, in 
many instances, she is able to make her 
selection without waiting to have reel 
after reel unwound for her inspection. 

Another service offered our cus- 
tomers is that of providing them with 
plans for a “trimming bar” or special 
section, in which display fixtures, cabi- 
nets or shelving are all designed to 
make inspection of trimmings easy and 
inviting. We have evolved several 
sets of plans for space that might be 
available in a store—alcoves, “‘around- 
the-column”’ areas, and odd corners— 
always bearing in mind the aim of 
showing the greatest amount of stock 
to best advantage, in such a way that 
it is easy for the shopper to see and 
easy for the salesperson fo get at and 
to replace. 

It's part of my job to travel about 
with a drawing board and, working 
with the store's architect, draw up 
plans for any dealer wishing to re- 
model his trimming department. 

For smaller stores, we have evolved 
“drapery stands,” and we have created 
special display fixtures, such as a 
“barrel’’ on which trimming may be 
wound horizontally, and a six-sided 
cylinder on which a quantity of mer- 
chandise, in an entire color range, may 
be shown, 

Our business has greatly improved 


since we brought out the glass-top 
counter trays. Of the many cities I 
have visited in the U. S., I do not re- 
call one large city in which there is 
not a representation of this glass-top 
idea in at least one big store. In many 
cases, merchants have used our source 
of supply for these glass tops, but car- 
ried out their own design to suit their 
particular architectural layout. 

These glass tops are manufactured 
especially for us, and we sell them to 
the stores at cost. 

To date it is hard to tell just how 
many stores have taken advantage of 
our remodeling service, but among 
those that have up-to-date departments 
are B. Altman & Co., N. Y.; Carson 
Pirie Scott, Chicago; Kern’s, Detroit; 
Rich’s, Atlanta; Wanamaker’s, N. Y.; 
Forbes & Wallace, Springfield; Wm. 
Block, Indianapolis; Gimbel’s, Pitts- 
burgh; Higbee, Cleveland; La Salle & 
Koch, Toledo; Powers, Minneapolis; 
and J. N, Adams, Buffalo. Without 
exception, all are enthusiastic, one 
store reporting a 70% increase in sales 
since modernizing the trimming de- 
partment. 

We feel that our responsibility does 
not end when we have sold a retailer 
a bill of goods, but that it’s up to us 
to help him move that merchandise. 
With this in mind, we try to educate 
his sales force in the selling of trim- 
ming and even in the sale of other 
related merchandise. We encourage 
him to put on special promotions, such 
as drapery shows. Twice a year we 
trim half a dozen sample windows, in 
new and interesting fashions, in our 
showrooms, and we invite buyers to 
inspect these. Moreover, photographs 
of them are usually shown in the deco- 
rating magazines, so that consumers 
get new ideas from them. 

I spend more time on the road than 
in my office, not only to assist stores 
that are remodeling their curtain de- 
partments, but also to address con- 
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The world’s fastest highway is all yours, when 
you go out of town by Long Distance tele- 
phone service. No red lights. No speed limits. 
You reach your destination in about a min- 
ute and a half (average time). You settle your 
business through direct, personal discussion. 
Hang up —and you're back at your desk! 
Travel the Long Distance way often. For 
day, night and Sunday rates, consult your 


directory or ask the operator. 
The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits 


at the New York World's Fair and the Golden Gate 


International Exposition, San Francisco. 
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The “trimming bars” Consolidated plans for its dealers are designed with a dual 

purpose: To show the greatest amount of stock to best advantage, in such a way 

that it is easy for the shopper to see, and easy for the salesperson to get at and 
to replace. 


sumer and employe groups. Some- 
times I set up “Before and After 
(Trimming)"’ displays. Sales staffs 
are given tips on selling, and I answer 
their questions. Just now there's in- 
tense interest on the part of consumers 
in washability, and this is reflected in 
the questions of salesgirls. I often 
get worth-while suggestions from 
them, too. 

There have been many changes in 
the trimming business in recent years. 
Merchandise is now more varied. 
Trimming is available in a much wider 
range of fabrics, not only in silk and 
linen, but in rayon and many cotton 
materials, More materials are sunfast 
and washable, in response to strong 
corisumer demand. Color ranges are 
wider. There are more fabrics with 
lustre and there are more rough, woven 
trimmings to go with “homespun” 
draperies and slip covers, 

Trimming styles go in cycles, to 
some extent. Ball fringe, so popular 
a generation ago, has been going 
strong for the last three or four years; 
we make more than 20 different types. 
Curiously, women’s fashions seem to 
follow decorating trends. The present 
era of frills was apparent in home fur- 
nishings and decoration before it 
reached women’s apparel. At the mo- 
ment, we're selling a considerable 
amount of trimming for wearing ap- 
parel, and, though we don’t go after 
this business, we welcome it when it 
comes to us. 

“Where do you get your ideas?” we 
are often asked. For the most part, 
we follow fabric trends. After all, 
trimming is a color accent to the article 
trimmed. In advance of each season 
we collect, from manufacturers of fab- 
rics, swatches of their new colors. 
Then our own styling group meets 
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to work on plans for our new line. 

In the last few years, slip covers 
have climbed up from a low-income 
item into the decorator class. Our 
own sale of slip cover trimmings has 
doubled in the last two years, and it’s 
my guess that the use of slip covers 
has increased 700% in the last five 
years, Trimming consists mainly of 
colored welting, used at the seams. 
There is also some demand for trim- 
ming on the “‘skirts’’ of the covers. 

When addressing consumer groups 
in stores, I sometimes supervise a dem- 
onstration of slip cover making, Usu- 
ally a member of the store’s drapery 
workroom staff cuts the material and 
pins it together, while I explain the 
various steps of the operation. We 
can put on such a demonstration in as 
little as 20 minutes, 

Another aid we have devised for the 
stores is a chart on heavy cardboard, 
showing how a plywood or beaver- 
board screen may be prepared, to stim- 
ulate interest of consumers in slip 
covers. A diagram of the screen is on 
the chart. It shows how samples of 
fabrics and welting may be fastened to 
one panel, and skirt trims and weltings 
to another panel. The center panel— 
much wider than the other two—has 
on it nine toy-sized cut-out models of 
slip covers for armchairs. Instructions 
for making these models are given on 
the chart, which has a pattern for cut- 
ting out the cardboard pieces to be 
used as foundations for the armchairs. 
These pieces are covered with actual 
samples of fabrics and are pinned or 
glued together, jigsaw puzzle fashion, 
and fastened to the screen. Stores 
have found this device very useful in 
promoting sales. 

We also furnish free newspaper 
mats to our customers, for slip cover 


advertising. This service is ‘‘merchan- 
dised” in various ways, as, for in- 
stance, through a four-page form letter 
with illustrations of slip covers on 
chairs, like those of the mats. With 
each picture, there’s a description of 
the chair and suggestions as to material 
for the cover, Dealers are advised to 
make up sample covers to be displayed 
in their showrooms, to tie in with 
newspaper advertising. On the last 
page of their letter are eight sugges- 
tions for copy to be used with the 
mats. One reads: 

“Because edges wear first, we finished this 
slip cover with highest quality Derby Crash 
Welts and Bindings—and used washable 
trouble-proof Wilsnap Fastener Tape for 
the closure.” 

Nowadays even the woman of mod- 
erate income is color-conscious, and 
she wants—and insists upon—color 
harmony in her home, Taking advan- 
tage of this trend we have been co- 
operating with other firms in suggest- 
ing room plans for consumers. 

A leader in this type of group sell- 
ing is Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Co., which last year assembled mate- 
rials for a decorating kit for consumer 
distribution. More than 115,000 were 
distributed during an 11-month pe- 
riod, by means of coupons in Smith’s 
national advertising campaign. 


Liaison Product 


A typical kit, a transparent envelope, 
contained a dark red rug swatch 
(Alexander Smith); Imperial wall- 
paper in pale rose; samples of slip 
cover materials from Pacific Mills—a 
dark red, and a blue with narrow 
stripes of red, gold and green; a 
sample of tan and gold drapery fabric; 
and a sample of our trimming, band- 
ing with fringed tassels, mainly dark 
red, with touches of gold, rose, blue 
and green. Though the cost of trim- 
ming is negligible in comparison to 
the other materials, it is an important 
item in the scheme suggested by the 
kit, since it serves to “hold it to- 
gether,” as it comprises all the colors 
in the various fabrics. 

The current consumer advertising 
campaign of Alexander Smith & Sons 
is based mainly on a new “color en- 
semble” plan described in a hand- 
somely illustrated book, in which these 
firms are participating: Imperial 
Wallpaper & Color Corp.; Celanese 
Corp. of America (curtains); Titus 
Blatter & Co. and L. C. Chase & Co. 
(drapery and upholstery fabrics) ; 
Consolidated Trimming Corp. ; and, of 
course, Alexander Smith & Sons Car- 
pet Co. The Smith company is fea- 
turing their line of Floor-Plan rugs. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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2832 grocery retailers advertise in The Christian Science 
Monitor for one reason—RESULTS. These retailers— 
the corner store, the large market, the grocery chain— 
know that the Monitor sells goods! One of them writes: 
“T have found that the customers who read this (Moni- 
tor) advertising and who trade with me on account of 
it are good steady customers ... the kind .. . I like 
to have.” 

Naturally a newspaper that brings business to 2832 
food retailers has great potentialities for the manufac- 


turer. Let us tell you how the Monitor is helping 


increase the sales of many well-known grocery products. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 500 Fifth Avenue 


OTHER BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Detroit, Miami, St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle . . . London, Paris, Geneva 
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The ragweed season is roundly two 
wecks away. Due to heavy rainfall, a 
splendid crop is predicted. It makes 
Boy, run down to 
the druggie and get me a big box of 


a nice thing of it. 


Kleenex. 
* 

Suggested title for the Benny broad 
cast: ‘Jack and Jell-O.” 

Which reminds me: The new Cur- 
tis mag, Jack and fill, is using ma- 
trons to get patrons. If mothers of 
children can’t sell space in such a pub- 
lication, and sell it better than mere 
males, I miss my guess. 

* # * 

Belated congratulations to the John 
P. Smith Printing Co., Rochester, for 
the nice job it did with the June num- 
ber of U.S. Camera. 

*k ok x 

NBC’s Enid Beaupré remembers a 
Fifth Avenue tearoom, called “The 
Gypsy Tent,” and the time she sug- 
gested they open a cocktail bar to be 
known as ‘The Tipsy Gent.” 

x * * 

As a big, spiral-bound portfolio, en- 
cased in what appeared to be bullet- 
proof “cellophane,” came Charlie 
Gould's latest and best promotion for 
the Chicago American. While seem- 
ing to poke fun at the whole survey 
idea, it managed to get in some good 
licks for the paper in the matter of 
who’s having babies, who's getting 
married (or vice-versa), and who's 
buying the new cars in the windshield 
city. 

# of Bd 

Trouble with a real-estate boom is 
that it so often falls down and goes 
you-know- what. 

ok ok ok 

“Same Tie for 22 Years.’’—head- 
line. Part of it is necktie and, as we 
say in dealer promotion, the rest is 
pure gravy. Well, anyhow, gravy. 

a 

Maybe we expect too much of our 
radio so-called comics. Why bust a 
gut trying for something new when 
you can still get a giggle with: ‘Ain't 
nobody heah but us chickens, Boss!” ? 

* * * 

“About July 15th, an attractive 

lounge for the service of alcoholic 
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beverages, conveniently yet inconspicu- 
ously located in Haddon Hall, will be 
opened. At present, this service is 
available in the dining-rooms and bed- 
rooms. A continuation of the ‘dry’ 
policy will prevail at the Chalfonte.” 
Many of us who are stockholders and 
patrons of these Atlantic City hotels 
have urged the experiment for years. 
Now we shall see. It is quite a con- 
cession for this ancient Quaker hos- 
telry to have made. 
* * * 

Speaking of hotels, it’s time some- 
body said some nice things about the 
current Statler copy. Here is hotel 
advertising that is warmly human, that 
is bound to create respect for Statler 
service. And they haven't yet used 
that stuffy word, “cuisine.” 

Hump Borne sends a slogan for a 
mattress: ‘Look before you sleep.” 

* * * 

And, like other great minds, this 
contrib knows that there is a time for 
levity and a time for thoughtful intro- 
spection, as witness this which he calls 
“Ego”: 

I am I 

I've ever lived, 

Shall ever be. 

That I call 1 

Can never die: 

An entity, 

A godly dower 

Which may be likened to great power 

Enclosed in limiting device; 

Its highest motive-force restrained 

By its weak agent, as ordained. 

But greater action ever yields, 

Expressed in less restricting fields. 

Sojourning here and there anon, 

In finite atom, space, and sun; 

Outbounding man-known universe, 

Each sphere a stage 

Where I rehearse 

The lessons learned in aeons gone by, 

And, in rehearsing, know that I 

Have ever lived, shall ever be; 

That ne'er shall water, fire, nor clod 

Prevent my Self from seeking God. 
* * * 

Capsule Caricature: ‘Thin? He 
looked as though he had been pushed 
through the slot in a dime-bank.”’ 

* * * 

You're not a big shot until you have 
a secretary who fills your carafe with 
ice water every morning. 

* * * 

Allan Hovey asks if you might caH 

a woman chasing an underwear bar- 


gan a ‘‘negligee-hawk.” Wouldn't 
that be giving her the bird? 
. = 6 
Theme song for the Treasury Dept.: 
“Where Is My Squandering Boy To- 


night di x «* * 


What every dealer knows: One 
good turnover deserves another. 
i ae 
Brevity is the soul of wit, and qual- 
ity is the sole of Whitman's. (Advt.) 
> 


“Columnist Tarred, Feathered, 
Beaten.’’ — headline. Well, the late 
Elbert Hubbard told us how to avoid 
controversy: ‘Say nothing, do nothing, 
be nothing.” 

* ok 

Jeff Keen mentions a “pufficity 

man,” as scouted by Phil Schwartz. 
. ¢ s 

Title for J. Edgar Hoover: “Crime 
Minister.”’ 

* ok 

Is there an “A” missing among the 
call letters, WCKY ? 

* 

Mushrooms are said to be 98% 
moisture. Ought to be good in a re- 
ducing-diet, if you can find some way 
to cook them without butter. 

. 6 @ 

When it says ‘Gross Salary” on the 
stub of your pay-check, you have to 
stop and think whether “gross’’ means 
“great” or “vulgar.” 

* ok 

“A Father at 83,’’ says the headline, 
and the date-line is ‘Fertile, Minn.” 
And how! 

_— 

Obviously, the type of iron in a 

prizefighter’s blood is scrap-iron. 
. - “Ss 

An all-time high in adaptive in- 
genuity is the Heinz pickle headline: 
“What foods these morsels be!” 

a 

Ed Pope wants to know if, instead 
of the old bromide, ‘the lowest form 
of wit,’ any one ever thought of call- 
ing it ““Idiom’s delight.” Vey neat. 

: 2 © 

At the N. Y. W. F., Life Savers 
have a parachute-drop. It may well 
stem from a little newspaper ad I did 
for them in 1919. I had a parachute 
and a little man who was formed of 
Life Savers. I remember the copy to 
this day: “Don’t b. a. loon. Chute 5c 
for a pack of Life Savers.”’ 

* * & 

Freckles are sun spots, too, come to 
think of it. 

* ok 

Post-July 4th reflection: This nation 
had a corner on prosperity before 
USA became WPA. 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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= expect to learn Mrs. America’s most vital needs and 


wants in a single call. You've got to win her confidence—and 


Companion Shoppers (Jean 
Abbey and Carolyn Pryce) 
broadcast chatty buying 
suggestions weekly over 37 
radio stations coast-to-coast. 
And this great plus audience 
is tied in again at point of 
sale with displays of Com- 


return often! 


To (¢ vompanion Editors their readers are the Folks Next Door. 


(Though few neighbors receive the confidences that we do! ) 


ae ion-advertised products. 
(Among the regular monthly reports of the Companion’s 2.000 snes Len 


Reader-Editors are many on their most intimate and personal WOMAN'S HOME 


problems. These come from typical housewives, a carefully 
chosen cross-section of the Companion’s readership. 0 M PAN ; 0 N SELLI N 0 
Primed by their expressed desires, editorial judgment supplies : 


2 helpful home-making ideas. Alongside, Companion advertisers 
follow through. Idea and brand are sold in one-two order. 


There some might stop—but not the Companion! Following CREATING DEMAND by editing to women's needs as expressed 
by 2,000 representative Reader-Editors. 
CLINCHING SALES with a consistent program of Nation-Wide 


goods-moving sequence that starts earlier. works harder and is Merchandising. 


Larger Circulation than any other Woman's Magazine — 3,109,597 


through to the point of sale. Companion Selling provides a 


in there selling and selling for you till the little bell rings! 


How 951 Advertisers 
Are Using Spot Radio 


Spot radio, the lusty $35,000,000 infant of advertising. 


finds favor because of flexibility and the chance of local 


dealer-distributor tie-ups; 1938 expenditures for average 


advertiser, $30,025—average for the 20 largest, $675,000. 


THOUSAND national and 
regional advertisers invested 
about 35 million dollars in 
national spot radio last year. 

lor the second year in a row their ex- 
penditure gains in this flexible radio 
unit were greater than for network 
broadcasting. 

In 1937 the national spot gain over 
1936 was 35%—or from 23.5 millions 
to 33 millions. Against a 1938 decline 
for most types of advertising, national 
spot forged ahead another 5.6%. Net- 
work radio increased 3% during the 
year. 

National spot last year accounted for 
ibout 32% of the radio time dollars 
spent by national and regional adver- 
tisers. 

The Big Ten among spot users last 
year were, in order, Bulova Watch, 
Procter & Gamble, General Mills, 
Standard Oil of N. J., General Motors, 
RCA, Kroger, Carter Medicine, Amer- 
ican Tobacco, and Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet. Six of the ten were also among 
the 1937 leaders. 


More Facts and Figures Needed 
M Fact 1 Fig 


Expenditure figures for national spot 
are necessarily approximations. Adver- 
tising by the printed word is checked 
and measured by organizations such as 
Media Records, Inc., and the Pub- 
lishers’ Information Bureau. But with 
nearly 700 broadcasting stations, scat- 
tered through the length and breadth 
of the land, no organization can listen 
in and measure the programs. 

A majority of the more important 
stations appreciate the wisdom of sup- 
plying information about their com- 
mercial broadcasts to national adver- 
tisers and their agencies. Most of the 
smaller stations and a score or more of 
the largest, keep their figures a secret. 

There seems to be no sound reason 
for secrecy about the business trans- 
acted by stations in the spot field. 
Newspapers and magazines make capi- 
tal out of the public dissemination of 
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their figures, and spot radio managers 
could do so even more effectively, it 
would seem, for they have been going 
through a period of uninterrupted in- 
creases. 

Certain it is that national advertisers 
need more information about spot 
radio in order to plan their campaigns 
effectively. Two years ago SALES 
MANAGEMENT pioneered in a study of 
spot radio (August 1 and 15, 1937) 
and since that time many advertisers 
and their agencies have asked for a 
follow-up. As Donald F. Bowey, 
president of Bowey’s, Inc., wrote last 
February, 

“I recall very distinctly the two 
very interesting 1937 articles on 
spot radio programs I am 
wondering if SALES MANAGEMENT 
intends to bring this information up 
to date.” 


How SM Gathered Information 


Similar letters came the same month 
from J. D. Tarcher, president, J. D. 
Tarcher, Inc., and from Holly Shively, 
manager of Lord & Thomas’ Chicago 
radio department. Other requests pre- 
ceded and followed these letters. 

Because it is impossible to get de- 
tailed information from all stations, 
the figures presented in this survey are 
approximations based on these inde- 
pendent studies: 

(1) A questionnaire survey made 
by SALES MANAGEMENT in March 
which brought responses from a major- 
ity of the larger stations (particularly 
those affiliated with national network 
companies) on the number of com- 
mercial hours broadcast in 1938, the 
number of national advertisers using 
each station, the increase or decrease in 
revenue, the trend of live versus 
transcription broadcasts, announce- 
ments versus programs, the largest ad- 
vertisers using each station, the amount 
of their expenditures, time and kind of 
of broadcasts, etc. 


(2) The detailed spot records of 


167 stations which reported to Pub- 
lishers’ Information Bureau. 

(3) Reports filed by stations with 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, Washington. 

(4) Investigations made by SALEs 
MANAGEMENT with national adver- 
tisers and their agencies. 

SALES MANAGEMENT editors believe 
that the dollar and percentage figures 
presented herewith are approximately 
correct, but because they are based 
upon projections of known facts, their 
value is indicative rather than as a pre- 
cise measurement. An SM estimcte o! 
$1,000,000 for a certain industry 
might be slightly over or slightly 
under the actual figure (if it could be 
obtained) but it will be accurate rela- 
tively, such as compared with the 
spendings of other industries. 

The national spot business is divided 
into two major groups—programs sold 
in units of 15, 30 and 60 minutes, 
where the advertiser pays for the time 
and the talent, and the second group 
consisting of spot announcements and 
station breaks. There are, of course, 
varying types of cooperative plans, 
where dealers pay part of the cost of 
the time—or all of it—with the manu- 


Table 1 
The First Twenty 
in 1938 Spot Radio 


Over $1,000,000 


1. Bulova Watch.* 

2. Procter & Gamble. 

3. General Mills.* 

4. Standard Oil of New Jersey.* 


Over $500,000 


5. General Motors.* 

6. R.C.A. Manufacturing Co. 
7. Kroger Grocery & Baking.* 
&. Carter Medicine Co.* 


Over $400,000 


9. American Tobacco Co. 
10. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co, 
ll. Tide Water Associated Oil Co.* 


Over $300,000 

2. Lever Bros.* 

3. Lewis-Howe Co. 

1. B. C. Remedy Co.* 

5. Consolidated Drug Trade Products 
Ce." 


Over $250,000 
16. Coca-Cola. 

17. National Biscuit Co. 

18. Quaker Oats. 

19. Axton-Fisher Tobaceo Co. 
20. Kellogg Co. 


* Indicates among first 20 in 1937 sur- 
vey. The 20 companies listed above invest- 
ed an average of approximately $675,000 in 
national spot radio time in 1938. They 
represent 2% of the companies but they 
account for 39% of the total dollars. 
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facturer supplying talent and tran- 
scription facilities. 

Spot announcements are largely 
handled on the basis of the station de- 
veloping outstanding programs and at 
intervals during these programs spot- 
ting announcements of 50 or 100 
words. 

The revenue of the average station 
is divided roughly 50-50 between spot 
programs and spot announcements, 
but there are about 65 announcements 
to every 35 programs. 

The network business has developed 
to the point where the larger affliated 
stations find themselves with prac- 
tically all of the better hours of the 
day and evening sold for network pro- 
grams, (from which they get about 
30% of the rate charged the advertiser 
or approximately 50% of the net left 
after deducting time discounts and 
agency commissions). This leaves such 
a small amount of salable time avail- 
able that instead of selling it in 15, 30 
and 60 minute units, station managers 
have found that they can do a better 
job for the advertisers and get a larger 
revenue by building participating pro- 


grams and handling from six to ten 


announcements during a half hour, the 
combined revenue from which far ex- 
ceeds the half-hour rate. 

The program broadcasts are of 
two types — live talent and tran- 
scriptions, but the latter cover sev- 
eral groupings. There are so-called 
library transcriptions of musical pro- 
grams. There are tailor-made transcrip- 
tions made to run 13 minutes, with 
time at the beginning and end for 
commercial announcements. There are 
advertisers’ programs with time at be- 
ginning and end for tying up the na- 
tional product with local distributors 
or dealers as, for example, the recent 
successful introduction of the new 
Studebaker Champion. In addition to 
a heavy schedule of newspaper and 
magazine advertising, the company 
made 15-minute transcriptions of pro- 
grams headed by Lowell Thomas, Ted 
Husing and the Richard Himber band. 
Time immediately following opular 
programs was purchased on ail avail- 
able stations of 50,000 watts or more, 
and CAB check-ups revealed a 10- 
15% listener audience, which is a 
high rating. 

Still another class, and one whicn 
represents big revenue to many sta- 
tions, is the reproduction of network 
shows sent to stations not in a position 
to carry the network show. This type 
of transcription has developed because 
the network show may be blocked by 
other programs on a particular station 
or because a particular station wanted 
by the advertiser is not a member of 
the network on which the program 
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Breakdown of the National Spot 


Gross Dollar by Industry Groups 
APPROXIMATE % AVERAGE 
INDUSTRY 1938 OF EXPENDITURE 
EXPENDITURES TOTAL PER PRODUCT 
org i is a uae h dng yaelneneas $47,700 14 $7,500 
Office Equipment..................... 60,420 17 19,000 
ai oleae ci euraw ce nawiieat 106,000 .30 6,667 
Schools and Correspondence Courses. 291,500 .83 16,476 
Stationery and Publishers......... 307,400 -88 10,000 
Clothing and Dry Goods... 318,000 91 23,077 
Garden and Field...... 339,200 .97 12,308 
Shoes and Leather Goods. . 344,500 -99 16,250 
Building Materials and Equipment...... eer 354,900 1.01 15,228 
Machinery, Farm Equipment and Mechanical Supplies. . 360,400 1.03 15,455 
Financial and Insurance... 397,500 1.14 22,059 
Travel and Hotels...... Se 455,800 1.30 13,030 
House Furniture and Furnishings. .. . ; 477,000 1.36 11,539 
Radios, Phonographs and Musical Instruments 795,000 2.29 28,846 
Confectionery and Soft Drinks. ..... 1,113,000 3.18 24,419 
Automotive pee 1,272,000 3.64 35,265 
Wines and Beer....... 1,272,000 3.64 16,438 
Miscellaneous.............. eee eee 1,333,480 3.81 18,776 
Laundry Soaps and Housekeepr’s Supplies.............. 1,855,000 5.30 26,515 
Cigars, Cigarettes and Tobacco....................... 2,279,000 6.51 39,815 
Jewelry, Silverware, Watches. ... 2,332,000 6.66 366,667 
Lubricants, Petroleum, Fuel 3,021,000 8.64 45,460 
so vinv ern dasvaconcasxeseueus 6,890,000 19.70 31,250 
Foods and Food Beverages... .... 8,957,000 25.60 32,129 
$34,980,000 100.00 $28,326 
Originates, or because in some cities an Gains Losses 
hour other than the network hour is 21 to 30 5 4 
considered more suitable by the adver- i. re 
tiser. For all of these shows the sta- 31 to 50% ....... 9 3 
tion gets its regular card rates. 51% and over ..... 18 0 


The advertising dollar of the aver- 
age station which is affiliated with a 
network is broken down approximately 
as follows: 


28%—net revenue from net- 
work programs 

34%—from national spot 

38%—from local advertisers. 

The average non-network station 
derives far more than half of its rev- 
enue from local announcements. 

SALES MANAGEMENT secured de- 
tailed information on the 1938 spot 
radio business of more than 100 
“cream of the crop’ stations. They 
represent the largest or at least the 
most progressive stations, and their 
1938 gains are larger than the 5.6% 
gain of all stations. 

In answer to a question as to the 
increase or decrease in number of 
hours of spot broadcasting, 1938 over 
1937, the summary shows that 77% 
of the stations showed gains, 23% 
losses. 


Gains Losses 
Up to 10% .... ..21% 10% 
11 to 20% ....... 22 5 


The summaries on a question ask- 
ing “approximately what percentage 
of the total dollar revenue received 
from national or regional spot broad- 
casting represented revenue from 
transcription programs?” reveal that 
the median was slightly under 40%. 


Transcription Percentage 
of Total Revenue 


2 <0 eer 10 
11 to 20% .......... 13 
21 to 30% .......... 10 
ee 18 
| ee 13 
$1 to GON .......... 9 
2 2. , eae 8 
70 We eos i hos 8 
oe 4 
91 to 100% ......... 7 


A further question on live versus 
transcription programs was this, ‘‘Is 
there a trend toward increased use of 
transcriptions ?”’ 

75% said “yes” 
18% said “no” 
7 made qualified answers. 
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How Spot Is Divided by Sections and City Groups 


The following summary shows the division of spot radio for March, 1939, 
between geographic sections and city population groups. 


SECTIONS 


New England (26) . 
Middle Atlantic (21) 
South Atlantic (16) 
East North Central (19) 
East South Central (4) 
West North Central (8) 
West South Central (6) 
Mountain (9) 

Pacific (10) 


CITY 


No. of Advertisers 


No. of Spot 
Broadcasts 


POPULATION 


Over 1,000,000 (14) 
500,000 to 999,999 (17) 
250,000 to 499,999 (18) 
100,000 to 249,999 (24) 
Under 100,000 (46) 


(Figures in parentheses show number of stations reporting to Publishers’ Information 


Bureau for March, 1939.) 


Study of the PIB reports on national 
spot radio indicates that 37% of all 
spot broadcasts in 1937 were transcrip- 
tions, and that the total jumped to 
44% in 1938. 


First 20 in Network Radio, 
1938 


Procter & Gamble* 
General Foods Corp. 
Lever Bros.* 
Sterling Products, Inc. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
American Tobacco Co.* 
American Home Products Co. 
Campbell Soup Co. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet* 
General Mills* 

11. Liggett & Myers 

12. National Dairy Products 

13. Dr. Miles Laboratories 

14. Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co. 

15. Philip Morris 

16. Ford Motor Co. 

17. Chrysler Corp. 

18. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 

19. Bristol-Myers Co. 

20. Quaker Oats Co.* 


* This company also is among the 20 
largest users of spot radio. 


Considerable differences are found 
between the largest users of network 
programs and the largest users of spot 
(see Table I). Only six of the big- 
gest network users are found among 
the 20 largest users of spot. 
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Among the companies which are big 
users of spot and who do not appear 
among the network users of $100,000 
or more time (and these advertisers, 
96 of them, bought 94% of all net- 
work time last year) are Bulova 
Watch, Standard Oil of N. J., Kroger, 
Carter Medicine Co., Tidewater Asso- 
ciated Oil, B. C. Remedy Co., Con- 
solidated Drug Trade Products Co., 
and Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. 


Standard Oil of N. J. and Kroger 
are striking examples of companies 
which do not have national distribu- 
tion and therefore find spot more suit- 
able to their needs. An in-between 
step for many companies is the re- 
gional network, more flexible than 
national, but less so than spot. 


A comparison of 1938 network and 
spot by industry groups shows striking 
differences. In both types of radio the 
food and beverages and the drug and 
toilet goods classifications rank one, 
two, but while they make up 56% of 
the network billings they have only 
45.3% of spot time. 

The greatest differences between the 
two types of radio are in these classi- 
fications : 


% of % of 
Network Spot 
Billing Billing 


Automotive ; 3.64 
Building Materials... 1.01 
Cigars, Cigarettes and 
Tobacco : 6.51 
Drugs and Toilet 
Goods 
Financial and 
Insurance ‘ 1.14 


19.70 


% of % of 
Network Spot 
Billing Billing 
Foods and Food ier ting 
Beverages 
Jewelry, Silverware, 
Watches 
Lubricants, Petroleum, 
Fuel 
Machinery, Farm 
Equipment 
Shoes and Leather 
Goods 
Laundry Soaps and 
House. Supplies .. 10.61 5.30 
Wines and Beer .... _ .46 3.64 
The concentration in spot time sig- 
nals by a number of the watch com- 
panies accounts for the fact that this 
classification in spot is 55 times more 
important than in the network field. 
Benrus, for example, spent $100,000 
on three stations last year (one each 
in New York, Boston and Washing- 
ton) while Bulova, largest spot buyer 
among all companies, used about 50 
stations. It is the dominance of a few 
watch companies which gives the 
Jewelry, Silverware, Watches classifica- 
tion the high average spot expenditure 
of $366,667. There is a terrific drop 
from this to the second place Lubri- 
cants and Petroleum group average of 
$45,460. 


Spot by Groups, 1938 and 1937 


During 1938 some industries greatly 
expanded their dollar expenditures in 
spot, and their percentage of the 
whole, while others showed declines. 


1938 1937 
Percentage Percentage 


Automotive 4.63 
Building Materials .. 1. 94 
Cigars, Cigarettes and 

Tobacco : 5.19 
Clothing and Dry 

Goods : 46 
Confectionery and Soft 

Drinks 
Drugs and Toilet 

Goods 
Financial and 

Insurance 
Foods and Food 

Beverages 
Garden and Field ... 
House Furniture and 

Furnishings 
Jewelry, Silverware, 

Watches 
Lubricants, Petroleum 

Prods., Fuel 
Machinery, Farm 

Equipment : 58 
Office Equipment ... 54 
Paints and Hardware. 42 
Radios, Phonographs, 

ere ; 58 
Schools and  Corre- 

spondence Courses. . Al 
Shoes and Leather 

Goods / 64 
Laundry Soaps and 

House. Supplies .. 5.30 5.64 
Sporting Goods 14 .20 
Stationery and 

Publishers .88 1.62 
Travel and Hotels .. 1.30 1.08 
Wines and Beer .... 3.64 1.54 
Miscellaneous 3.81 4.42 


MANAGEMENT 


New England is FIRST ix Spot Radio 


157, of the spot advertisers 


use YANKEE NETWORK stations 


thirty-five 
million dollar industry in 1938, 
and still growing. 


1. Spot radio, a 


2. New England leads all other 
sections of the United States 


in spot broadcasting activities. 


3. Of the 128 
using spot radio in New Ens- 
land in March, 1939 — ninety- 


seven selected Yankee Network 


advertisers 


4. In the light of facts that 
have been definitely proven, 
this undeniably confirms our 
constantly reiterated declara- 


tion that — 


Advertisers actually need The 
Yankee Network coverage ( with 
its local dealer-distributor tie- 
ups) to reach New England's 
many separate markets and real- 


ize the full sales possibilities of 


stations. this rich territory. 


5. For complete information on spot broad- 
casting in New England, reinforced by 
dealer and jobber co-operation, write The 


Yankee Network or any Petry office. 


THE YANKEE NETworK 


21 BROOKLINE AVENUE » » BOSTON 


Nationally Represented by EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC. 
NEW YORK - DETROIT - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Division of 1938 Spot Broadcasts by Time and ud Types 


| DAY EVENING | 
%, of Number | Number | [ _ | Over | 
INDUSTRY Total of of | Announee-| | Announce-| 15 | 30 30 Live Tran- 
| Dollar |Companies | Products ments ate sas | mene ments | Minute | Minute | Minute Talent scribed 
| % e | & | &% % | ®@ | ® | & % | % 
- —— — —E — - — - —_ Eee Ss 
Automotive | 3.64 25 4 | (88 a ee. | 0 41 20 | 0 | 0 42 | 58 
Building Materials and Equipment) 1.01 20 22 61 8 | 0 0 14 8 9 0 50 50 
Cigars, Cigarettes and Tobacco 6.51 | - | : . 4 : | : : : - | ; : - | a 
Clothing and Dry Goods i 
Confectionery and Soft Drinks | aie | a | 43 (| o87 _ 1 1 | 0 27 2 | 1 0 so | ° 
Drugs and Toilet Goods er | 7 = . 7 : | : | : 2 : | ; : — | 
Financial and Insurance » 
Foods and Food Beverages. . 25.60 | 216 | 263 38 35 1 0 7 | , 6 2 0 61 39 
Garden and Field... 7 | 2 | 2 | m0 | 8 10 0 7 | o | 8 | © 2 | 7 
House Furniture and Furnishings 1.36 | 28 39 51 32 1 0 12 | 2 | 2 | 0 53 47 
Jewelry and Silverware. . 6.66 6 6 | 42 12 0 0 49 1 0 0 80 20 
Lubricants, Petroleum eee | | 
and Fuel. ae | a2 | os | 6 | @ a 14 3 | (OUwld|ll 1 80 | 20 
Machinery, Farm Equipment and 
Mechanical Supplies. 1.03 16 22 45 | 40 1 0 5 es i £ 0 58 | 42 
Office Equipment... a mi 3 3 | 6 | 50 0 0 az | 8 | o | o | 7% | 2 
Paints and Hardware ae oe | 4 | 6 | 2 | 53 0 0 6 o | o | 0 82 
Radios, Phonographs and Musical 
Instruments. . . | 2.29 | 16 2 | 7 | 3 1 4 " 3 | 6 | 3 | «@ | 586 
Schools and Correspondence | rm . ; = . 
Courses " 83 | 17 17 3 0CU«d|CtD 1 | 0 | 
Shoes and Leather Goods. . 9 | 19 20 | 39 | 38 0 0 24 o | 1 0 68 32 
Laundry Soaps and Housekeepers| | | : | : . i. in 
Supplies ei 5.30 | 54 66 39 50 1 0 | 
Sporting Goods 14 6 6 44 49 Cd 0 | 0 7 0 | 0 | 0 36 64 
Stationery and Pu blishers .88 25 29 40 35 | 3 0 b ~ - : = rd 
Travel and Hote! s.... - 1.30 33 33 13 44 0 7 
Wines, Beer and Liquors 3.64 60 73 18 10 2 3 43 14 | 10 0 69 11 
Miscellaneous................ 3.81 67 67 27 35 |. 9 2 18 1 3 5 57 43 
100.00 951 1,165 38 2 | 2 | 1 26 | 9 | 2 0 56 44 
| 


NOTE-—Percentages are worked out in round numbers. 


Where percentage is less than one-half of one percent it is scored as zero. 


Examples of 
Successful Use of Spot 


Spot radio is coming in for a 
formidable share of advertising appro- 
priations. Early in May, for instance, 
when Chrysler Corp. stepped on the 
ad gas in a nationwide used car drive, 
approximately 125 stations were sched- 
uled for spot announcements in the 
first phase of the campaign. An- 
nouncements over this list averaged 
around 27 per week. 

When Ford Motor Co. introduced 
its new Mercury Eight last year, 160 
radio stations were employed for spot 
plugs. Some months later—in Febru- 
ary of this year—Ford began a second 
promotional drive on its Mercury 
Eight model, using three distinct types 
of transcribed spot announcements on 
88 stations in 84 cities. (Hollywood 
might well sit up and take notice of 
Ford’s story-telling technique: The 


one-minute spot included overture, ex- ’ 


position, denouement, pay-off line, 
exit music, with selling done casually 
and — with a blackout line.) 
Studebaker Corp., on April 1, be- 
gan a drive heralding the introduction 
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of its new low-priced Champion, and 
appropriated $250,000 to radio adver- 
tising. The schedule included the use 
of 74 stations for spot announcements 
and transcribed programs. 

The Olds division of General 
Motors Corp. returned to radio for the 
first time since spots were used to pro- 
mote its 1939 models last Fall, when 
it scheduled 25 stations to carry 50 
and 100-word spots during April, 
mostly on a six-week basis. 

Richfield Oil Corp., L. A., from 
April 10 through May 19 conducted 
a campaign of five transcribed an- 
nouncements weekly, Monday through 
Friday, on a list of 35 stations 
throughout the country. 

When Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, 
held its “All-American Baseball Poll” 
last Summer to pick the then nine 
most popular players—and to sell 
more Kellogg’s corn flakes—it em- 
ployed 56 Columbia stations to an- 
nounce the contest, supplemented by 
spot broadcasts on 40 stations. 

Railway Express Agency, N. Y., 
late in April started a ten-week cam- 
paign of three to four spot announce- 
ments weekly on a list of 41 stations. 
Six spots weekly were carried on six 


additional stations. 

On May 3, Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Co. began a spot radio cam- 
paign for Avalon cigarettes, employing 
a schedule of from one to six weekly 
15-minute sportscasts on ten stations. 
Also, in addition to Avalon’s an- 
nouncements during and following the 
games broadcast on the Colonial Net- 
work, a group of eight stations was 
used for a varying schedule of half 
and one-minute spots. 

On the first of this year, R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, 
started a transcribed spot announce- 
ment campaign for Camel cigarettes 
on a large list of stations. Contracts 
run from 26 to 52 weeks, the number 
of announcements varying on each 
station. 

For more than a year and a half 
Armstrong Cork Products Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa., has been airing its 15- 
minute, three-times a week dramatic 
serial, “The Heart of Julia Blake,” 
over 19 spot stations. Plugging Arm- 
strong Quaker rugs, “The Heart of 
Julia Blake” is a transcribed program 
aimed at homemakers who listen to the 
radio in the daytime. That the pro- 
gram has “'taken’”’ is evidenced by its 
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3 TOP STATIONS IN 3 TOP MARKETS 


© WKY, Oklahoma City, KVOR, Colorado 
Springs and KLZ, Denver, are familiar 
spots for spot advertisers. No vague, un- 
proved promise is the power of these 
stations to step up sales in their respective 
markets. Theirs is a vital force that is con- 
stantly being measured in dollars and cents 
at the cash registers of retail merchants. 

All three of these stations have been 
fashioned from the same bolt of cloth. All 
reflect the perfect coordination of this insti- 
tution’s men, methods and machinery. 

WKY, KVOR and KILZ present a daily 
galaxy of sparkling local and network pro- 


grams that makes a deep and favorable im- 


pression on listeners. Each is the favorite 
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of more listeners than any other station in 
its area. WKY, KVOR and KLZ put on a 
daily parade of sales successes for sponsors 
that makes an indelible impression on deal- 


ers and jobbers. Each has a power to present 


local merchants with a vivid picture of 
moving merchandise every day. 

And year after year each continues to 
get more business FROM advertisers be- 


cause it gets more business FOR advertisers. 


WKY e OKLAHOMA CITY 
KVOR e COLORADO SPRINGS 


OwNED AND OPERATED BY THE OKLAHOMA 


PUBLISHERS OF THE OKLAHOMAN, 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Tue Times, THe FaARMER-STOCKMAN 


KLZ e DENVER 


UnobeER AFFILIATED MANAGEMENT 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 


By THE 


Inc. 
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Katz AGENCY, 


25 Outstanding Facts About 
National Spot Radio in 1938 


1. Volume of time sales— about $35,- 


O00 000, 
2. Number of advertisers—951. 


3. Number of 
1,165. 


products advertised 
4. Average expenditure per company 
for time—$35,190. 
>. Average expenditure per product for 
time—$30,025. 
6. Number of advertisers spending 
$25,000 or more for time—238. 
7. Over $50,000—153. 
8 Over $100,000-—91. 
9. Over $250,000—25. 
10. Over $500,000—10. 
11. Over $1,000,000—4. 
12. Average expenditure of 20 largest 
users—$675,000. 
13. Expenditure percentage of 20 largest 
advertisers to grand total—39, 
14. The average advertiser used five sta- 
tions. 
15. The 20 largest advertisers used an 
average of 31 stations. 
16. The average advertiser used: 
768 “insertions” (programs or an- 
nouncements) a year. 
154 “insertions” per station per year. 
39 “insertions” per station per quar- 
ter. 
13 “insertions” per 
month. 


(But averages of this kind in the 
spot radio business must be supple- 
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continuation and also by the fact that 
Armstrong's agency, BBDO, tried it 
out first as a sustaining show, got 
enough listener interest to whet the 
appetite of Client Armstrong, then 
sold the program. 

Local Coca-Cola bottling works 
make the contracts on the 156 local 
stations carrying Coca-Cola's spot pro- 
gram, a 15-minute musical, ‘Refresh- 
ment Time with Singing Sam.” Coca- 
Cola has been sponsoring the show six 
days a week for three years to estab- 
lish the identity of its local representa- 
tives and sell housewives on the idea 
of keeping bottled Coca-Cola on hand 
in the house for all ‘refreshment 
emergencies.” 

Only tractor tires get the plug on 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co.'s 
“Voice of the Farm” program, a 15- 
minute transcribed spot going out over 
80 stations. Addressed to farmers in 
the listening audience as prospects for 
tractor tires, the show is built around 
interviews with “champion” farmers 


station per 


mented by these facts: They are 
made up of advertisers who buy time 
only once a year, on the one hand, 
and some who have several an- 
nouncements every one of the 365 
days, on the other.) 


17. Live talent was used on 63% of the 
programs in 1937, and 56% in 1938, 
indicating a trend toward greater use 
of transcriptions. 


18. Spot station dollar expenditures in 
1938 went 60% for live talent and 
10% for transcriptions. 


19. From 1936 to 1938 the amount of 
dollars spent in national spot  in- 
creased more rapidly than the num- 
ber of advertisers, as certain adver- 
tisers plowed in a growing share of 
the total. 


20. Ten of the largest 20 in 1938 were 
also in a similar 1937 list. 

21. Advertisers using a given station in 
1937 contributed 61% of the 1938 
volume, and new advertisers, 39%. 


to 
tw 


The average station carrying any ap- 
preciable amount of national or re- 
gional spot had 611 hours of this 
business last year, 50 hours a month, 
1 hour and 41 minutes daily. 


23. The 611 hours were shared by 58 
advertisers, or 1014 hours per year 
per station. 


24. Sixty-three per cent of spot programs 
were broadcast during daytime hours, 
37% during the evening. 

25. Of all spot broadcasts, 64% were an- 


nouncements, 34% were programs. 
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who tell how they grow 400 bushels 
of corn to the acre, raise prize-winning 
hogs, cattle, etc. 

Last August Peter Paul, Inc., took 
the air on 60 stations for its Mounds, 
chocolate candy, and on 40 stations for 
Ten Crown chewing gum. One minute 
spot announcements are used. Trans- 
cribed announcements of the voice of 
Gabriel Heatter, news commentator, 
go out over the candy stations, live 
broadcasts for the chewing gum. The 
spot campaign introduced Ten Crown 
to the public and is the only advertis- 
ing that has been done on the product. 

Among the first ten advertisers in 
spot radio broadcasting is Kroger 
Grocery and Baking Co. whose 15- 
minute dramatic programs, “Linda’s 
First Love’’ and ‘‘Mary Foster, Editor's 
Daughter,” each go out over 20 sta- 
tions five days a week. Kroger is an 
example of a company using spot 
radio to advertise products distributed 
only in certain sections of the country. 
Kroger’s market is the Middle West, 


its transcribed programs carried on 
stations that reach housewives in that 
territory. 

Likewise Esso Marketers sponsors 
the Esso Reporter news broadcasts over 
36 stations in the eastern and southern 
sections of the country because that is 
the territory in which motorists will 
find Esso dealers. Each Esso Reporter's 
news is tailored and edited to fit the 
particular area he reaches, as are his 
commercials. The latter, for instance, 
plug local events, such as the Mem- 
phis Cotton Carnival or the Asheville 
Rhododendron Festival, along with 
Esso products—building good _ will 
among local authorities and “‘suggest- 
ing’ that motorists patronize Esso 
dealers along the way to these events. 
Commercials are often devoted to local 
weather conditions as they affect the 
use of Esso motor oil, oil burners, fuel 
oil, etc. Esso Reporters air five minutes 
of news, four times a day, six days of 
the week. 

Perhaps radio’s oldest spot broadcast 
sponsor is Bulova Watch Co. which 
has been on the air with its time sig- 
nals since radio was in its infancy in 
1927. On most of the 164 stations 


How Spot Broadcast 
Volume Is Divided 
by Months 


(Ratio of Individual 1938 Month to 
Average Month) 


| RATIO, | RATIO, 


RATIO, 
| MONTHS |QUARTERS| HALVES 
January | 108 
February cof OE | . 
March. ..... 108i 
| 
Ist Quarter — 107 
eens 103 
May...... cows 105 
June... é 94 
2nd Quarter ; 101 
IstHalf..| |, 104 
July... ee) 82 
August....... 89 
September... | 84 
3rd Quarter. ae } 85 
October. . | 107 
November 115 
December 100 
| 
| | 
4th Quarter... | a 107 
2nd Half. . eat 96 
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ONE from the valley is the scream of the painted savage 
and the throb of the tom-tom. 


yy, new voice fills the place where Iroquois and Oneida, 
| Seneca and Cayuga, Mohican and Onondaga 
roamed ...a voice that holds sway over an inland empire 
such as the red man never knew .. . one of more than half 
a million people who spend almost three hundred and fifty 
million dollars at retail every year. ..a fruitful market where 
merchants and manufacturers thrive (WIBX carried more 
National Spot business last year than any other CBS supple- 
mentary in the nation). 
WIBX is Chief in consumer response, 
first in dealer cooperation and merchan- 
dising, a MUST in your next campaign. 


WIBX 


UTICA, NEW YORK 


The Voice of the Mohawk Valley 


ScoTT HOWE BOWEN NATE COOK 
Owner and Gen'l Mgr. Nat'l Sales Mgr. 


a 8 
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NEW YORK - 


Number Twelve of a series of short advertising True 
Stories culled from the records of the Publishers’ 
Information Bureau, January through June, 1939. 


Only one of all of 
the twelve major 
magazines carried 
this schedule this 
year. The magazine 
was TRUE STORY. 


Bw For the past eight years more drug store prod- 
uct advertisers bave used True Story than any other 


magazine published. 


I 
I 
WORLD 


! 


with which Bulova now has exclusive 
contracts, as far as watch manufac- 
turers sponsoring time broadcasts is 
concerned, the one-minute “Bulova 
Watch Time’’ announcements go on 
for six spots a day. 

This season General Mills has 70 


| stations on its schedule for Major and 


Minor league broadcasts, plugging 
the company’s “Breakfast of Champ- 
ions” cereal, Wheaties, and the prod- 
ucts of such co-sponsors as Socony- 
Vacuum and Procter & Gamble. This 
marks General Mills’ seventh year with 
the baseball tie-up. For other products 
the company sponsors both one-minute 


THE BIGGEST SINGLE FACTOR IN SPOT RADIO? 


Because 


WORLD ALONE offers an exclusive and complete radio transcrip- 
tion service. World operates studios and re- 
cording facilities in New York, Chicago, and 
Hollywood, and its own fully-equipped process- 
ing, pressing and shipping facilities in New York. 


WORLD ALONE 


among all transcription companies provides true 


Wide Range quality because only World records 
on Western Electric equipment, by the Western 
Electric Wide Range method. 


WORLD ALONE 


in its field offers advertisers a completely flexible 


group of tested stations—the Gold Group—with 
one headquarters for production, responsibility 
and control, just like network operation. 


In 1938 over 100 leading national advertisers and hundreds of regional and 
local advertisers specified World transcriptions for their spot radio cam- 
paigns. This business involved more than 30,000 station hours—$10,000,000 
in time alone—testifying to World quality and World service. 


TRANSCRIPTION HEADQUARTERS IS SPOT BROADCASTING HEADQUARTERS 


WORLD BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


CHICAGO - 
[42] 


HOLLYWOOD 


* SAN FRANCISCO + WASHINGTON 


spot announcements and 15-minute 
dramatic serials, the latter often tran- 
scribed from General Mills’ network 
broadcasts which have no outlet in cer- 
tain markets. 

Procter & Gamble, one of the ten 
biggest users of both spot and network 
radio, turned to spot and cut-in an- 
nouncements in its test campaign for 
Teel, a new liquid dentifrice, in Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Rockford, Peoria 
and vicinity. The spot announcements 
were one-minute live broadcasts, the 
cut-ins interpolated on Procter & 
Gamble’s Jimmy Fidler program for 
Drene shampoo. 

Woman’s Home Companion, publi- 
cation of The Crowell-Collier Publish- 
ing Co., sponsors two spot radio 
programs, the Jean Abbey and Carolyn 
Pryce shopping services, both of which 
are live, 15-minute weekly broadcasts. 
The former is designed to promote the 
sale of Woman’s Home Companion 
advertised products through depart- 
ment stores, the latter through chain 
grocery outlets. In each of their locali- 
ties the Jean Abbeys and Carolyn 
Pryces serve as shopper-reporters for 
their listening audiences, and they 
make arrangements with department 
store and chain store management 
heads for tie-in window, counter and 
floor display promotion. Jean Abbey 
broadcasts go out over 15 stations, 
covering 61 department stores; Caro- 
lyn Pryce, over six spot stations and 15 
stations of the Don Lee Network, cov- 
ering 12 syndicate grocery chains. 


The Biggest Users 
of Spot Radio— 
by Industry Groups 


Leading advertisers—those spending 
$25,000 or more for spot radio time— 
totaled 238, or one-fourth the total of 
all advertisers using the medium. 

By industry groups the leaders were, 
ranked according to expenditure 
groups: 

Automotive 


Over $500,000—General Motors. 

$100,000-249,999—Chrysler Corp., 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. 

$50,000-99,999—Goodrich Tire & Rubber 


Fire- 


Co. 

$25,000-49,999—-Ford Motor Co., Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp., Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Simoniz Co. 


Building Materials and Equipment 


$100,000-249,999—Johns-Manville Corp. 
$50,000-99,999—Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co 


$25,000-49,999—Allegheny Steel Co., Day 
and Night Water Heater Co. 


SALES MANAGEMENT. 
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HOW SPOT BROADCAST SPOT BY GROUPS 
VOLUME IS DIVIDED 1938 AND 1937 


BY MONTHS During 1938 some industries greatly expanded their 
RATIO OF INDIVIDUAL 1938 dollar expenditures in spot, and their percentage 
( MONTH TO AVERAGE MONTH nn of the whole, while others showed declines. 
| 
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CONCENTRATION 
OF ADVERTISING 


~in 2-color 2-page Spreads 
in Good Business Papers is 
carrying the message of 
the economies of IngAclad 
Stainless-Clad Steel to the 
Food and Chemical Pro- 
cess Industries. 
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IngAclad Stainless-Clad Steel makes 
possible the much wider use of 
Stainless steel by saving the user 
approximately 50% in basic ma- 
terial cost. It is available in both 
Sheets and Plates. In Sheets 8 to 
18 guage; in Plates 3/16" to 11/4”. 
Regularly supplied, clad with 18-8- 
Stainless but also available in other 
analyses. 


) HOW THICK SHOULD 
| AN ELEPHANT’S HIDE BE? 


Thick enough to withstand the attacks of 
its enemies. Nature saw to that. IngAclad, 
too, is a “natural” for the Chemical, Food 
and other Process Industries where cor- 
rosion is a problem and stainless is re- 
quired. A uniform ply of stainless metal, 
“welded in the ingot’ to mild steel, gives 
complete stainless protection on the con- 
tact side. 


The IngAclad message, concentrated in 
2-page 2-color Spreads in Good Business 
Papers, reaches the right people most 


Mr. S. L. Ingersoll, Vice President of the 
Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division of Borg- 
Warner Corporation, agrees with us that 
advertising coverage, like “IngAclad” 
and “the Elephant’s Hide”, should be 
thick enough to do the job... well. That's 
why we concentrate in Good Business 
Papers. 


Vil tdhcth 


effectively, and is proving economical 


and profitable for this advertiser. 


GOOD BUSINESS PAPERS 


NO. 44 


v) € Discussions of TYPICAL 
JOBS GOOD BUSINESS 
PAPER ADVERTISING 
HAS DONE ... . prepared 
by advertising agencies of 
wide experience in the use 
of business paper space 
--. Sponsored by these out: 
standing business papers: 


F.MERICAN BUILDER AND BUILD- 
ING AGE, Chicago 


BAKERS’ WEEKLY, New York 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, 
New York 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, Chicago 


CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING, New York 


President, 


ROGERS & SMITH 


BUILD BETTER BUSINESS! 


DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST, 


New York 
ELECTRICAL WORLD, New York 


ENGINEERING & MINING JOUR.- 


NAL, New York 
FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York 
HOTEL MANAGEMENT, New York 
THE IRON AGE. New York 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- 
KEYSTONE, New York 


LAUNDRY AGE, New York 
MACHINERY, New York 
MACHINE DESIGN, Cleveland 
POWER, New York 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND 
MAINTENANCE, Chicago 


SALES MANAGEMENT, New York 


STEEL, Cleveland 


——=s htt i ‘CO: 


THE GREATEST DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE TWO TYPES OF 
RADIO ARE IN THESE CLASSIFICATIONS: 


% OF % OF 


NETWORK BILLING o » SPOT BILLING D 
AUTOMOTIVE 5.79 ne 354 
BUILDING MATERIALS 18 4 1.01 
CIGARS, CIGARETTES & TOBACCO D223 a ee 85 
DRUGS & TOILET GOODS ‘ 25.65 ——— oo 942-70 
FINANCIAL & INSURANCE 5446114 
FOODS FOOD BEVERAGES EE OS TO SOO Te 
JEWELRY, SILVERWARE & WATCHES 12 4 6.66 
LUBRICANTS, PETROLEUM, FUEL 445 pn 8.84 
MACHINERY, FARM EQUIPMENT 37 4™1.03 
SHOES & LEATHER GOODS 344™ .99 
LAUNDRY SOAPS. HOUSE SUPPLIES 10.61 a 5.30 
| WINES & BEER | M6 pam 384 
K ° 
Cra (+) 
\ % : 
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TRANSCRIPTION PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL REVENUE 


The summaries on a question asking “approximately what percentage of the total dollar revenue received from 


national or regional spot broadcasting is represented by revenue from transcription programs?” reveal that the median 
is slightly under 40% 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


Sala Managimort 


— 
~—— 


Cigars, Cigarettes and Tobacco First National Stores, General Baking | 


. Co., Charles Gulden, Lea & Perrins, | 

$250,000-499,999—American Tobacco Co., ay “i >. -3” | Nember Thi ; I dvertisi 
Axton-Fisher Co., Inc. Brown & Wil- Libby, McNeill & Libby, Loose-Wiles | Tiye'Stories rulled from the records of the Publish 
liamson Tobacco Corp : Biscuit Co., Little Crow Milling Co., a ers’ Information Bureau, January through June, 1939. 
$100,000-249,999—Bayuk Cigar Co., Loril- ~~ Sas So, Saaees Teer Semis 
lard Co., Penn Tobacco Co., R. J. Rey- Googe 4. Hamat & Se, an Sea 
nolds Tobacco Co. Stephano Bros & Co., Richardson & Robbins, Penick & 
$50,000-99,999—Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Ford, Standard Brands, Inc., Swift & Co. 
R. G. Sullivan, Waitt & Bond, Inc. S23, st- eet eee | On, 
$25,000-49,999—Consolidated Cigar Co., Durkee Famous Foods, Durkee-Mower, 
General Cigar Co Inc., Friend Bros. John F. Jelke Co., fi dozen magazines — 

; Chas. B. Knox, Duncan Coffee Co., Pet ; - gg o D7 
. Milk Sales Corp., Tetley & Co., Illinois | B& Magazines C, D, L, 
Clothing and Dry Goods Meat Co., American Bakeries, Campbell | iE and. of course 
$100,000-249,999—Rogers Peet Co. Soup Co., Merchants Biscuit Co., Na- Serre ; Ag eS A ‘ c 
$50,000-99,999—Richman Bros., I. J. Fox. tional Dairies, Oxo, Ltd., Phillips Pack- | 3 Aimekas < TRUE STORY... 
$25,000-49,999—Oshkosh B’Gosh, Inc. ing Co., Stokely Bros. & Co., Wesson 

Oil & Snowdrift, Western Grocer Co. 


This advertiser ad- 


\'Z 


dressed the specific 


audiences of only a 


AAT 7 
4 


third of the top 


° ° close of the nineteenth century, True Story Maga- 
Confectionery and Soft Drinks zine, has been given a consecutive year-by-year 


increase in its share of the food manufacturers’ 
$100:000-249:999—Willismson, Candy Co, Garden and Field se 
$50,000-99,999—Breyer Ice Cream Co., $100,000-249,999—Gardner Nursery Co. 
Peter Paul, Inc., Philadelphia Dairy 
Products Co., Canada Dry Ginger Ale we sili 
Co. 
$25,000-49,999—Borden Co., Joe Lowe 
Corp., National Dairies, Richardson Co., 
Dr. Pepper Bottling Co. 


Drugs and Toilet Goods 


Over $500,000—Carter Medicine Co. 
$250,000-499,999 — Colgate - Palmolive 
Peet Co., Procter & Gamble, B. C. Rem- 
edy Co., Consolidated Drug Trade 
Products, Lewis-Howe Co. 
$100,000-249,999—Sterling Products, Inc., 
Manhattan Soap Co., Dr. W. B. Cald- 
well, Ex-Lax, Inc., Grove Laboratories, 
Ironized Yeast Co., Journal of Living 
Pub. Corp., Maryland Pharmaceutical 
Co., Miles Laboratories, Pinex Co., Lydia 
Pinkham Medicine Co. 
$50,000-99,999—Lehn & Fink Products, 
United Drug Co., Bathasweet Corp., 
Gillette Safety Razor Co., Lever Bros., 
J. B. Williams Co., Anacin Co., Muster- 
ole Co., Smith Bros., White Laboratories, 
Beaumont Laboratories, Bristol-Myers 
Co., Carleton & Hovey, E. L. Knowles, 
Inc., Thos. Leeming Co., Modern Living 
Health Institute. : , 
$25,000-49,999—Bauer & Black, Chamber- @ In doing a thorough job of selling, 
lain Laboratories, Pacquin Laboratories, , 
Ramsdell, Inc., Vadsco Sales Corp., Nell it's the COVERAGE of the market that 
Vinick, Lambert Co., Potter Drug & ‘ . 
Chemical Co., McKesson & Robbins, Bell counts. WMC, the dominant radio 
., Breitenbac ., Emer : 
» Beag Pome gy Pie Me a oe station of the Memphis market, leads 
Co., E. Griffiths Hughes, Inc., Luden’s, oe — , 
Inc., Stanback Co. every other station in this intensive 


: . trade area in national, local, and net- 
Financial and Insurance 


$50,000-99,999—Household Finance Corp., work business.Let WMC send your sales 
North American Accident Insurance Co. r . 
$25,000-49,999-—Commercial Credit Co., message into 399,540 radio homes. 
Modern Industrial Bank, Morris Plan 
Industrial Bank, Paine & Webster & Co. 


Foods and Food Beverages 


Over $500,000—General Mills, Inc., Kro- 5,000 Watts Day \WV VIC 
ger Grocery & Baking. . My, / * 
$250,000-499,999—Kellogg Co., Lever 1,000 Watts Night emp 


Brothers, National Biscuit Co. NBC RED NETWORK 
$100,000-249,999—Campbell Cereal Co., 
Cranberry Canners, Fischer Baking Co., 


Gordon Baking Co., A. W. McCann y (hod af Operated by 


Laboratories, Inc., Quaker Oats Co., 
Borden Farm Products Co., J. A. Folger 

ag og om ga ey THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, , G » 

Procter & Gamble, Reid, Murdoch & The South's realest Vewspaper 

Co., Rumford Chemical Works, Ward , 
Baking. 4 CO. 

$50,000-99,999—Continental Baking Co., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE: THE BRANHAM 
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Favored Spot Hours and Types of Broadcasts 


Automotive 

Building Materials and Equipment 
Cigars, Cigarettes and Tobacco 

Clothing and Dry Goods 

Confectionery and Soft Drinks 

Drugs and Toilet Goods 

Financial and Insurance 

Foods and Food Beverages 

Garden and Field 

House Furniture and Furnishings 
Jewelry, Silverware, Watches 
Lubricants, Petroleum Products and Fuel 
Machinery, Farm Equipment and Mechanical Supplies 
Office Equipment 

Paints and Hardware 

Radios, Phonographs and Musical Instruments 
Schools and Correspondence Courses 
Shoes and Leather Goods 

Laundry Soaps and Household Supplies 
Sporting Goods 

Stationery and Publishers 

Travel and Hotels 

Wines, Beer and Liquors 

Miscellaneous 


ALL ADVERTISERS 


Day Evening Announcement Program 
39 61 67 33 
69 31 75 25 
16 84 36 64 
15 85 72 28 
70 30 84 16 
64 36 78 22 
72 28 35 65 
74 26 53 47 
88 12 | 77 23 
84 16 63 37 
54 46 92 8 
46 54 50 50 
86 14 50 50 
50 50 57 43 
76 24 29 71 
43 57 18 82 
64 36 48 52 
75 25 63 37 
90 10 48 52 
93 ?7 | 46 | 54 
78 22 58 42 
64 36 47 ' 53 
33 67 61 39 
73 27 45 55 
63 37 64 36 


The percentage figures are based on the number of programs or announcements which were broadcast, and not on the 


number of broadcast hours. 


$25,000-49,999—Chilian Nitrate 
tional Bureau, Interstate 
Northrup King & Co. 


Educa- 
Nurseries, 


House Furniture and Furnishings 


$100,000-249,999—Armstrong Cork Prod- 


ucts Co., Olson Rug Co. 
$25,000-49,999—-Maytag Co., Mantle Lamp 
Co. 


Jewelry and Silverware 
Bulova Watch Co 
$100,000-249,999—Benrus Watch Co. 
$50,000-99,999—Gruen Watch Co., 
gines-Wittnauer Co., Oneida, Ltd. 


Over $500,000 


Lon- 


Lubricants, Petroleum Products 
and Fuel 


Over $500,000 

$250,000-499,999 
Oil Co. 

$100,000-249,999—Atlantic Refining Co., 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Standard Oil of 
California 


Standard Oil of N. J. 
- Tidewater Associated 


Number Fourteen of a series of short advertising 
True Stories culled from the records of the Publish- 
ers’ Information Bureau, January through June, 1939. 
Only one in four of 

the big twelve car- 

rss 164 ried this advertising. 
Magazines E and H, 


and, we point with 


entirely pardonable 
pride, TRUE 
STORY 


BF True Story Magazine, the only major medium 
deliberately edited to the literary tastes of the new 
Wage Earner Family market, places its greatest cir- 


culation among the kind of people who account for 
Sreatest consumer sales. 
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$50,000-99,999—American Oil Co., Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co., Sinclair Refining Co., 
Skelly Oil Co., Sun Oil Co. 

$25,000-49,999—Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Coal Co., Hickok Oil Corp., 
Koppers Coke Co., Standard Oil of Ohio, 
Texas Co. 


Machinery, Farm Equipment and 

Mechanical Supplies 

$50,000-99,999—Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
International Harvester Co. 

$25,000-49,999—Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. 


Paints and Hardware 
$50,000-99,999—Glidden Co. 


Radios, Phonographs and Musical 
Instruments 


Over $500,000 
$50,000-99,999 


RCA Mfg. Co. 
Starck Piano Co. 


Schools and Correspondence 
Courses 


$100,000-249,999 — Industrial Training 
Corp. 
$50,000-99,999—Refrig. & Air Cond. 


Training Corp., 
Cond. Institute. 
$25,000-49,999—Utilities Engineering Inst. 


Shoes and Leather Goods 

$50,000-99,999—Spencer Shoe Corp., Grif- 
fin Mfg. Co. 

$25,000-49,999—Colt Shoe Co., Melville 
Shoe Corp., Hecker Products Co. 


Refrigeration & Air 


Soaps and Housekeepers’ Supplies 


Over $500,000—Procter & Gamble. 

$100,000-249,999—B. T. Babbitt Co., 
Fitzpatrick Bros. 

$50,000-99,999 — Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co., Kirkman & Sons, Inc. 


$25,000-49,999—Hecker Products Corp., 
J. L. Prescott Co., Rit Products Corp., 
Scott Paper Co., Zonite Products, Inc. 


Stationery and Publishers, Toys 


$100,000-249,999—Crowell Publishing Co. 
$25,000-49,999—Marshall Field & Co., 
Journal of Living. 


Travel and Hotels 


$50,000-99,999—Chicago & Northwestern 
Ry., Union Pacific, Childs Co., Horn & 
Hardart Co. 


Wines, Beer and Liquor 


$100,000-249,999—Griesedieck Bros. Brew- 
ing Co., Hoffman Beverage Co., Krueger 
Brewing Co. 

$50,000-99,999—Duquesne Brewing Co., 
Gluck Brewing Co., James Hanley Co., 
F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Co. 

$25,000-49,999—P. Ballantine & Sons, 
Peter Breidt Brewing Co., Gambarelli & 
Davitto, Globe Brewing Co., Narragan- 
sett Brewing Co., L. N. Renault & Sons, 


Inc., Jacob Ruppert Brewery, Victor 
Brewing Co. 

Miscellaneous 
$100,000-249,999—Ralston Purina Co., 


Rival Packing Co., Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
$50,000-99,999—American Tel. & Tel. Co., 
R. H. Macy & Co., John Morrell & Co., 
Railway Express Agency. 
$25,000-49,999—Murphy Products, Quaker 
Oats Co., L. Bamberger & Co., Postal 
Telegraph. 


Mushroom Canners Form 
National Institute 


Nine mushroom canners and grow- 
ers from various sections of the coun- 
try recently joined forces to form 
the Cultivated Mushroom Institute of 
America, Inc., New York, ‘‘to estab- 
lish specific standards of quality, 
guaranteed by the Institute seal of 
purity, throughout the industry.” 
Executive director of the new organ- 
ization is H. E. Conrad. 

Present plans call for a cooperative 
merchandising and advertising cam- 
paign—the first in the history of the 
mushroom industry—built around new 
uses for canned mushrooms which 
have been developed by home econo- 
mists. An advertising agency will be 
selected to handle the campaign with- 
in the next week. Packaging, mer- 
chandising and marketing of the In- 
stitute’s products are in charge of 
Gooch & Co., N. Y., marketing engi- 
neers. 

Member companies of the Institute 
are: Brandywine Mushroom Corp., 
West Chester, Pa.: Concord Foods, 
Inc., Concordville, Pa.; Great Western 
Co., Denver; Grocery Store Products, 
N. Y.; Keystone Mushroom Corp., 
Coatesville, Pa.: Michigan Mushroom 
Co., Niles, Mich.; Midwest Mush- 
room Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Mush- 
room Cooperative Canning Co., Ken- 
neth Square, Pa.; and Superior 
Canning Co., Avondale, Pa. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


What Makes New York 


America’s First Market? 


Brooklyn photo by Keystone View Co. 


While there are 2,792,600 consumers now living in Brooklyn and 1,119,299 gainfully em- 
ployed Brooklyn residents, Brooklyn concerns employ only 277,069 people—or 17% of New 
York City's total employed. No wonder Brooklyn is called, "The Bedroom of New York!" 


Yet Brooklyn stores account for 23.7% of New York City's total retail sales and 32.6% 
cf the sales of New York's food stores. Thus it is easy to visualize the major part Brook- 
lyn plays in making New York City "America's First Market.” 


If you want action for your advertising dollars, start them moving goods for you in Brook- 
lyn Transpertation Advertising. Its more than 3,750,000 daily subway, elevated, surface 
ca, bus and suburban railroad riders provide you with an unparalleled coverage oppor- 
tunity. You'll sell more if you tel! mcre to Brooklyn's moving millions. 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 
745 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


AUGUST 1, 1939 
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Coffee Campaign Pushes Per Capita 
Consumption to All-Time Peak 


(Continued from page 25) 


although a half dozen big fellows now 
do about half the total business, many 
of the smaller ones have been able to 
meet their competition by persuasive 
themes and aggressive campaigns of 
their own. 

But the per capita consumption 
stalemate persisted. You, gulping 
your coffee en route to the suburban 
train, consumed just about as much of 
it as your father, sipping leisurely 
from his moustache cup, as he saw by 
the paper that a fiery young fellow 
named William Jennings Bryan might 
upset the G.O.P... . 

The reason was that although 
brands had had plenty of sales and 
promotion, individual volume in- 
creases had been gained by the slow 
process of population growth, or by 
inducing people to switch from other 
brands. 

No single factor was strong or rich 
enough to set out to persuade people 
to drink more coffee. 

Although about three-quarters of 
our coffee supply comes from Brazil, 
several other countries also provide it. 
Most popular brands are blends of 
Brazilian and something else. 

The present $600,000-a-year coop- 
erative program by the Pan American 
Coffee Bureau and the Associated Cof- 
fee Industries of America came into 
being slowly. 

A nucleus in this country was the 
National Coffee Roasters Association, 
formed in 1907, from which there was 
developed, under the direction of W. 
F. Williamson, the present Associated 
Coffee Industries of America, repre- 
senting all branches of the trade. The 
Bureau was formed by producers in 
Latin-American countries in 1936, and 
its New York committee started func- 
tioning in 1937. 


Number Fifteen of a series of short advertising True 
Stories culled from the records of the Publishers’ 
Information Bureau, January through June, 1939. 


Nine of the top 
twelve didn’t carry 


; this advertising. The 

ap Fan 

/ ¢ Geeta 
c , 

Cee: » 


) ») 
AGBE3 0% 


BF True Story Magazine, the only publication writ- 
ten by its readers out of their own personal experi- 
ences, offers advertisers an editorial aura of believ- 
ability not available in any other medium. And 
advertising must be believed to produce sales. 
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exceptions were 
Magazine E, Maga- 
zine H, and TRUE 


STORY 


The program, beginning with pub- 
licity and merchandising in the Spring 
of 1938, and with advertising last 
Fall, is copyrighted by the Bureau, 
and signed by coffee producers of 
Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua and Venezuela. 

The fund was made available by as- 
sessments of five cents a bag (132 
pounds) on imports. If the market is 
“strong,” and the price high, United 
States importers pay it. If the mar- 
ket is “‘soft’’ and the price weak, the 
Latin-American exporters pay it. With 
coffee imports currently running near- 
ly 2,000,000,000 pounds, the amount 
available for cooperative promotion, 
on this basis, may soon exceed $750,- 
(0000. 

Of the $600,000 available for the 
first year’s campaign, about $400,000 
went into paid space, in magazines and 
trade papers, and the rest into pub- 
licity and merchandising. (Actually, 
the group did not spend quite all of 
this.) 

It would appear that an addition of 
about 7% to the nation’s coffee promo- 
tion budget—directed simply toward 
persuading people to drink more coffee 

-has accomplished more than the cus- 
tomary 100%. 

Without question, it has helped to 
break this dam. But other recent fac- 
tors should at least be mentioned. 

In November, 1937, the Brazilian 
Government repealed certain taxes to 
support the price of coffee — which 
promptly dropped from 11 to 7 cents 
a pound. Many importers bought 
heavily, on speculation. 

Speculation and additional stocking 
resulted in increased imports here last 
year. But the people of this country 
did not start drinking a lot more cof- 
fee merely because the industry had 
bought a lot of it. Coffee has been 
about as cheap at other times. But 
consumption did not then rise propor- 
tionately. Price, with coffee, is less 
important than Aabit. 

Most of the coffee bought on specu- 
lation has now been sold. Prices are 
firmer. But consumption this year, 
again, will be about 15 pounds per 
capita. 

Although we may not realize it, you 
and I, as average Americans, are 
drinking more coffee than we were a 
year or two ago. The industry has 
altered our habits enough to believe 


that we shall soon be drinking even 
more than we do now. 

The coffee industry is modifying our 
fear of coffee. 

We drink coffee because we like the 
taste of it—and because it is stimulat- 
ing. We have feared coffee because, 
among other things, “it keeps me 
awake.” One result was that about 
50% * of our daily coffee consumption 
was at breakfast. Another was that 
our coffee at all meals probably was 
too weak to be palatable or stimulating. 

The campaign was planned to over- 
come such prejudices. To indicate to 
what extent they are prejudices the 
coffee industry cites the experience of 
a scientist at the University of Chi- 
cago. He took two groups of students, 
just before bedtime, served one coffee, 
the other milk. Those who drank cof- 
fee were sure it would keep them 
awake — and, accordingly, they stayed 
awake. Those who drank the milk 
fell asleep. Neither group knew that 
the scientist had removed the caffeine 
from the coffee and had added it to 
the milk! 


From “Vice” to Virtue 


The Pan American Coffee Bureau 
claims that whereas alcohol depresses 
the higher nerve centers, coffee stim- 
ulates them. It has evidence to show 
that, with the average person, coffee 
stimulation lasts not more than two 
hours. In other words, you may have 
your afterdinner coffee, and still be 
ripe for sleep at bedtime. 

The advertising campaign, through 
Arthur Kudner, Inc., was based on the 
theme, ‘True or False.’ The initial 
ad presented evidence to show that 
“coffee makes your brain work better,” 
that “athletes while in training drink 
coffee,’ that “you can’t get a ‘coffee 
hangover.’’’ Some of the others em- 
phasized that ‘‘coffee makes physical 
work easier,’ that “coffee is not habit- 
forming.” . . . Every ad carries a line 
at the bottom: ‘To make good coffee 
use enough—a heaping tablespoonful 
for each cup.” 

The campaign involved 165,428,459 
“messages.” The original magazine 
list comprised The American Weekly, 
Collier's, Liberty, Life, McCall’s, Sat- 
urday Evening Post and This Week. 
This series ended in March. The mag- 
azine list for the second year’s pro- 
gram, starting this Fall, has not been 
determined. 

The Bureau anticipated the opening 
of the consumer campaign by starting 
trade paper advertising, merchandising 
and publicity work, in the spring of 
1938. Material for the first annual 


* Latest survey. 
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“Iced Coffee Week,” the last week of 
June, 1938, was sent to 100,000 
grocery stores and to soda fountains. 
A second “Iced Coffee Week,” with 
even more display and promotional 
material per store, was observed this 
June. 

To coffee roasters which advertise, 
the Bureau sent an ‘Iced Coffee Press 
Book,’ with promotion suggestions, 
including mats for ads and publicity, 
news releases, women’s page stories 
and a radio ‘‘coffee talk.” 

Symbol of ‘Iced Coffee Week” is a 
frolicking Polar bear cub. In the cur- 
rent observance the cub appeared on 
more than 8,400,000 iced coffee dis- 
play pieces. This promotion is intended 
to ‘carry through” until resumption of 
the consumer campaign in October. 

A press book also is sent out every 
couple of months to local grocers, to 
help them with their advertising. 

The whole campaign, the Bureau 
believes, is proving sufficiently inter- 
esting to induce people to fear coffee 
less and to talk about—and drink it— 
more, People who used to take coffee 
only for breakfast are today talking 
about coffee over their after-lunch and 
dinner coffee. 

And as an after-dinner subject we 
might mention the fact that, directing 
this program for the six producer na- 
tions and ourselves, are six men of 
four nationalities. Three are Amer- 
icans and three are Latin-Americans. 
The former are G. C. Thierbach of 
Jones-Thierbach Co., San Francisco, 
Herbert Delafield, Durand, McNeil & 
Horner, Chicago, and Berent Friele, 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., New 
York. The others are Eurico Pen- 
teado of Brazil, Roberto Aguilar of El 
Salvador and Manuel Mejia of Colom- 
bia. 

They are able to report progress in 
three languages. In Spanish, Portu- 
guese and English they can say: 

“Coffee is coming along.” 


Brobuck V.-P. Resigns 
to Form Own Company 


R. L. Buckingham, former executive vice- 
president of Brobuck, Inc., Chicago slide 
film producers and sales training specialists, 
has resigned to open his own business, 
Buckingham & Associates, Inc. Specializing 
in sales training, sales research and mer- 
chandising problems, the company will 
maintain offices in Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

One of the founders of Brobuck, Inc., 
Mr. Buckingham was before his association 
there western manager of Trade-Ways, Inc. 
His new company has purchased from Bro- 
buck the Dartnell-Brobuck “Step-Up Sales 
Plan,” a sales training plan combining a 
series of sound slide films, meeting guides, 
study manuals and questionnaires. The 
plan, it is said, has been used by more than 
60 companies to date. 
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GERALD P. O'NEILL, General Manager 


AIR - CONDITIONED 
ROOMS AND SUITES 
IN PITTSBURGH 


w\* 
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Check out the heat . . . check in at the Hotel 
William Penn e More than a hundred rooms 
and apartments are now available with indi- 
vidual air-conditioning units, enabling you to 
regulate the temperature by a turn of a dial. 
@ You'll sleep in comfort every night...awaken 
refreshed and eager for work’ @ 4 air-conditioned 


restaurants @ Room rates from $3.50 single, 
$5.00 double. 


“First in Pittsburgh” 


MOTEL WHLLLAM PENN 


PITTSBURGH 


uty 


RADIANT 
With Ylownessa 


HoTEL FORT 


‘ 
= 


Every room bright and new in furnishings and 
decorations. All public space thoroughly 
modernized. Better service —finer food — with 
rate economy still the feature. 


Ideally Located ¢ La Salle & Van Buren Sts. 
Opposite LaSalle St. Station 


CHICAGO Gm 


PrORONTO 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


Survey Indicates Widest Consumer Acceptance 
in 1940 for Buick, Packard and Plymouth 


Interviewers of automobile-owner visitors at New York 


World’s Fair ask “When you replace your present car what 


make will you most likely choose?” 


This is the 18th of a 


series of dealer and consumer surveys made for Sales Man- 


agement by the Ross Federal Research Corp. 


HE 1,000 men and women who 
were interviewed by Ross Fed- 
eral field workers as they left 
the New York World’s Fair 
exit gates during the first week in 
June (see SM for July 1, page 25) 
were asked ‘Do you own an automo- 
bile?” The 77.2% who answered 
yes were asked for the name of the 
car which they owned. The leading 
makes named were, in order, Ford 
17%, Buick 15.8%, Chevrolet 12.2%, 
Plymouth 9%, Dodge 8.2%. 

These visitors were fairly repre- 
sentative of the American public so 
far as brand ownership is concerned 
except for an unusually high percen- 
tage of Buick owners. If these visitors 
had been thoroughly typical of car 
registrants at large, the order would 
have been Ford, Chevrolet, Plymouth, 
Dodge and Buick. 

Not only did Buick owners repre- 
sent a higher proportion than is the 
case nationally, but this likewise is true 
of such higher-priced cars as La Salles, 
Packards and Cadillacs, Another in- 
dication that World's Fair visitors have 
higher-than-average incomes is the fact 
that 66.5% owned cars made during 
the last three model years, whereas R. 
L. Polk & Co. figures show that for 
the country at large that percentage is 
around 40%. 

Therefore the figures which follow 
should be put down as an indication 


Number Sixteen of a series of short advertising True 
Stories culled from the records of the Publishers’ 
Information Bureau, January through June, 1939, 


AN eee weer "MN, 
‘ ie, 4 


This 


selected just four of 


manufacturer 


the dozen major 
magazines for his 
1939 advertising. 
They were Maga- 
zines D, H, L and 
TRUE STORY... 


STRAinMED 


FOODS) 


Be True | is the only major magazine that 
goes into most True Story bomes. That is why True 
Story can add more new bomes to any list than 
any other magazine. 
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of the votes of the middle class rather 
than the entire American motoring 
public. 

Ross Federal men asked the owners, 
“When you replace your present car, 
what make will you most likely 
choose?” No positive conclusions can 
be drawn from the answers to such a 
question. People can change their 
minds voluntarily, they can be swayed 
by superior advertising and personal 
selling, and in the answers to such a 
question there is always a degree of 
wishful thinking. 

But the answers do mean a great deal 
even if a year from now the actual 
purchases, if they could be surveyed, 
might not tally closely with the ad- 
vance indications. They do show 
which companies are likely to have the 
easiest sledding and which ones will 
have to make up through more and 
better salesmanship for the present 
disinclination to buy their products 

The table below shows for ten 
brands most widely represented among 
World’s Fair visitors the prospective 
buyers as a percentage of present own- 
ers. Buick stands to gain most hand- 
somely, followed by Packard, Plymouth 
and Dodge. Oldsmobile, Pontiac and 
Ford have the lowest percentage of 
present owners who now intend to 
buy the same brand for their next car, 

There is essential confirmation of 
these findings in a survey made in Jan- 


uary by the Scripps-Howard Newspa- 
pers among 1,362 Memphis automo- 
bile owners. Those findings were 
dramatized in a Marketing Pictograph 
in SM for May 15. They show lead- 
ing Memphis brands ranked in this 
order for probable repeat purchases: 

Buick, Plymouth, Dodge, Chevrolet, 

Ford, Packard, Nash, Pontiac, Oldsmo- 

bile, Terraplane. (Nash and Terra- 

plane were not included in the first 
ten with the World’s Fair visitors, 
their places being taken by Chrysler 
and Studebaker.) Only in the case of 

Packard were the future plans of 

World’s Fair visitors markedly differ- 

ent from those of Memphis owners. 
The following analysis shows the 

present wishes of all owners inter- 
viewed at the World’s Fair. The fig- 

ures are percentages, The base, 100, 

is today’s owners of each brand. 

Ford owners: Ford 62, Chevrolet 7, 
Plymouth 4, Buick 4, Mercury 3, 
Packard 1, don’t know 19. 

Chevrolet owners: Chevrolet 66, Ford 
1, Plymouth 5, Buick 3, Dodge 3, 
Oldsmobile 2, Pontiac 2, Chrysler 
1, Cadillac 1, don’t know 15. 

Plymouth owners: Plymouth 68, Ford 
1, Chevrolet 1, Buick 4, Dodge 4, 
Packard 1, Pontiac 3, Studebaker 3, 
De Soto 1, Cadillac 1, don’t know 
a3. 

Buick owners: Buick 83, Plymouth 2, 
Dodge 1, Cadillac 1, don’t know 14. 

Dodge owners: Dodge 65, Ford 1, 
Chevrolet 1, Buick 5, Pontiac 1, 
Chrysler 1, don’t know 25. 

Oldsmobile owners: Oldsmobile 52, 
Ford 2, Plymouth 2, Buick 11, 
Packard 3, Chrysler 2, Cadillac 2, 
don’t know 27. 

Pontiac owners: Pontiac 55, Ford 2, 
Plymouth 2, Oldsmobile 2, Mercury 
2, Nash 2, don’t know 24, 

Packard-8 owners: Packard 77, Plym- 


Will Your Next Car Be the Make You Now Drive? 
Present Owners Prospective Buyers Will Buy Another Don't 
(in order of as % of Brand But from Know 
ownership ) Present Owners Same Company, % % 
UNE Ve haere putea aaa 71 3 12 
SS sinned cwaccenaeso 113 1 14 
I ees a ui ag 17 8 15 
UII in drececare nieuwe meno 96 5 11 
SIE icc iors a'ep.4:ss!asivn'n oa een 80 2 25 
MEE soe 57 13 27 
I 6 ava acai sures aioe aa 66 13 23 
DE ocd wainavienkxnas eocau 103 ns 9 
SI asi ciru ke ak ieee wana oe 81 s 26 
DN vccdeccnrcanenss 55 er 17 
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outh 3, Buick 6, La Salle 3, Cadillac 

3, don’t know 8. 

Chrysler owners: Chrysler 63, Buick 

11, don’t know 26. 

Extent to which owners of other 
cars intend to buy same brand: Stude- 
baker 55, La Salle 57, Zephyr 72, 
De Soto 73, Hudson 30, Nash 22, 
Mercury 87, Graham 25, Cadillac 93, 
Packard (12's) 50. It should be noted 
that the number of owners of the 
brands mentioned in this paragraph 
was small (ranging from 4 to 18 
and the percentages might differ 
widely ia 2 iarger poll. 


Recommended New Books 
for Marketing Men 


"A Practical Course in Successful Sell- 
ing,” by Harry Simmons. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, N. Y. Price $3. 

“Commodity Year Book.” Published by 
Commodity Research Bureau, Inc. Price 
$7.50. 

“Profitable Showmanship,” by Kenneth 
Goode and Zenn Kaufman. Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. Price $2.75. 

“Tested Public Speaking,’ by Elmer 
Wheeler. Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
N. Y. Price $2. 

“Advanced Salesmanship,” by M. J. Lacy. 
Published by the Institute of Advanced 
Salesmanship, Boston. Ten volumes. 

“The 17th Art Directors Annual of Ad- 
vertising Art.’ Published by Longmans, 
Green & Co., N. Y. Price $5. 

"Symposium on Trade Regulations.” Pub- 
lished by Current Legal Thought, N. Y. 
Price $1.50. 

"Sales Fables,” by Chet Sloane. Published 
by Maxwell Droke, Indianapolis. Price 
$7.50. 

"A Guide to National Advertising.’ Pub- 
lished by National Better Business Bureau, 
N. Y. Price $10; $5 to Bureau members. 

“The Making of a Salesman,” by John 
Landels Love. Published by The Efficiency 
Magazine, London. Price 5/- net. 

"Public Relations for Business,’ by Mil- 
ton Wright. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., N. Y. Price $3. 

“How to Be a Leader,” by George D. 
Halsey. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
N. Y. Price $2.50. 

“Word Magic,” by Elmer Wheeler. Pub 
lished by Prentice-Hall, N. Y. Price $2. 

"The Knack of Selling Yourself,” by 
James Mangan. Published by The Dartnell 
Corp., Chicago. Price $2.50. 

“Merchandising at Its Best,’ by Carl E. 
Palmen. Published by Palmen & Asso- 
ciates, Cleveland. Copies available from 
The Argyle Press, Chicago. Price $1. 

"How to Live on $1 a Week,” by Elmer 
C. Rice. Published by Rice & Rice, Mel- 
rose, Mass. Price $2. 

“America Reborn,” by Ralph L. Woods. 
Published by Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 

“How to Meet the Labeling and Packag- 
ing Requirements of the New Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act.” Published by 
The Hamer Publishing Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
Price $12 with bulletin service through Jan- 
uary 1, 1940. 

“1939 Show Schedule.’ Published by 
Exhibitors Advisory Council, Inc., N. Y. 
Price $4. 

“Ground Under Our Feet,” by Richard T. 
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Ely. Published by The Macmillan Co., 
N. Y. Price $3. 

“Selling Men's Apparel Through Adver- 
tising,’”’ by M. M. Lebensburger. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. Price $3. 

“Salesmanship for Today for Sales Man- 
agers of Tomorrow,’ by David R. Osborne. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 
Price $2.50. 

“Showmanship in Business,” revised edi- 
tion, by Kenneth M. Goode and M. Zenn 
Kaufman. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
N. Y. Price $2.75. 

"Men Wanted,” by O. G. H. Rasch. 
Published by Pelican Publishing Co. Price 
$2. 

"Our Town's Business,” by O. P. Goslin 
and R. A. Goslin. Published by Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. Price $3.50. 

300 Publicity Ideas for Hotels and Res- 
taurants,” by J. O. Dahl. Published by 
“The Dahls.”’ Price $.50. 

"Selling Is a Game,” by Jack McCord. 
Published by Prentice-Hall. Price $2. 

"Selling Men’s Apparel Through Adver- 
tising.”’ by M. M. Lebensburger. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co. Price $3. 

“Making People Want to Buy,” by H. 
N. Casson. Published by The Efficiency 
Magazine, London. Price 5/-net. 

"Advertising Careers for Women,” by 
Clair and Dignam. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, N. Y. Price $2.50. 

“Effective Retail Selling,” by B. Baker. 
Published by The American Technical So- 
ciety, Chicago. Price $2.25. 


Dealer Contest Scheduled 
for Washer-Ironer Week 


With the industry generally report- 
ing a 30% increase in sales over 1938, 
American Washer and Ironer Mfg. 
Assn. is making plans for a second 
National Washer-Ironer Week to be 
staged October 14-21. Highlight will 
be a dealer window display contest 
with prizes ranging from $25 to $200 
for best windows using Association- 
supplied material to demonstrate ad- 
vantages of household washer and 
ironer use. Cash awards will also go 
to factory or distributor salesmen first 
filing entry of each successful dealer 
contestant. 

First countrywide promotion week 
held by the Association occurred last 
Fall, and, says J. R. Bohnen, AWIMA 
executive secretary-treasurer, ‘‘pro- 
duced the greatest single week's retail 
sales in the industry's history.” 

Selected to judge the contest entries 
from photographs submitted to the 
Association are Eloise Davison, direc- 


tor, New York Herald Tribune Home 


Institute: Katharine Fisher, director 
Good Housekeeping Institute, and 
Ada Bessie Swann, director, Home 


Service Center, Woman's Home Com- 
panion. Committee heads are L. E. 
Moffatt, editor, Electrical Merchan- 
dising, and John M. Wicht, sales man- 
ager, General Electric home laundry 
equipment division. 
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COMMONWEALTH 


A step from the lake and beautiful Lincoln 
Park, where countless outdoor activities en- 
rich vacation months. Golf, tennis, yachting, 
swimming, riding — with such interesting 
sights as the Zoo, bird sanctuary, conser- 
vatory. Elk’s War Memorial just around 
the corner. Accommodations at Hotel 
Commonwealth are superb = service 
flawless -hospitality 
genuinely cordial. 


PINE GROVE AT 
DIVERSEY PARKWAY 


DO YOU WANT 
A LINE? 


If you have a distributing organiza- 
tion—local, sectional or national— 
and you are seeking new or addi- 
tional items to sell, Sates MANAGE- 
MENT magazine invites you to file in 
their New York offices information 
about your company, and data on 
the type of product you are best 
equipped to distribute. 


DO YOU WANT 
A SALES AGENT? 


If you are seeking distributing or- 
ganizations to take on your product, 
Sates MANAGEMENT invites you to 
file in their New York offices a state- 
ment of your needs with respect to 
the territory to be covered. 

* * * 


Through the Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, this maga- 
zine will be glad to establish con- 
tacts between companies seeking dis- 
tribution, and those having meritori- 
ous products which need distribution 
machinery, wherever we can do so. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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“THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
HOTEL” 


fronts the blue waters of Lake 
Michigan, on beautiful Mich- 
igan Boulevard. It is ideally 
accessible to Chicago's busi- 
ness district; and to that pro- 
fusion of wonders—industrial, 
cultural, educational, and 
entertainment—for which 
Chicago is so justly famous. 
The service is planned with 
care and discrimination. 


JOSEPH P. BINNS, 


General Manager 


THE 


Ste yen $ 


HOTEL 
CHICAGO 


How Can We Get Department 
Stores to Push a “Nuisance Item”? 


(Continued from page 30) 


Twelve color groupings are illustrated, 
with examples of materials of each 
participating firm against a rug back- 
ground. 

The theme of the plan is embodied 
in this bit of text: ‘“You’ve been able 
to buy ensembled colors in clothes for 
years . . . matching bags, gloves, 
dresses, etc. Now color ensembles are 
available in home furnishings. Many 
of the color schemes shown in this 
book are the result of collaboration by 
the various manufacturers on a range 
of special colors. All of the materials 
shown are widely distributed.” 

Names and addresses of cooperating 
manufacturers are given, so that con- 
sumers may write directly to them. 
There is also a form letter, to be filled 
in and returned to Smith’s decorating 
consultant, with space for the sender's 
description of rooms for which she is 
considering buying rugs; there are 
blanks for giving the purpose of the 
room, its wall color, color of draperies, 
type of furniture, size of room, and 
exposure, etc. The first print run of 
this book was 100,000, intended as a 
season’s supply, but a much larger run 
will be necessary, since 30,000 were 
requested, as a result of one month’s 
advertising, before the first run was 
off the presses. 

We have also cooperated with 
Celanese Corp. of America, and our 
trimmings are combined with Celanese 
rayon in their All-America Drapery 
Show which has regular bookings in 
auditoriums and drapery departments 
of stores throughout the country. 


Getting Goods Seen in Use 


We also add to the popularity of 
the trimming trend by cooperating 
with various magazines in decorating 
their model houses. Such publications 
| as Good Housekeeping, Hruse Beauti- 

ful, House & Garden, Better Homes 

& Gardens, follow the custom of erect- 
ing model homes to educate the public, 
and to help manufacturers to meet on 

a common ground. At present, our 

trimmings are in several of the more 

publicized houses, such as the Ivory 
| House at Pedac, the Bride’s House at 
the Savoy-Plaza—both in Manhattan— 
and two of the houses in the Town of 

Tomorrow at the N. Y. World’s Fair. 

We believe that it’s good business 

to have our trimmings in use, where 

| the public can see them, and we are 
| glad to enter into plans for promoting 


the cause of attractive windows. Our 
fate is tied to that of other firms with 
similar interests, since it stands to rea- 
son that a woman is not likely to go 
to expense and put forth effort in 
trimming her draperies and slip covers 
unless she takes pride in her furnish- 
ings and has used good materials in 
them. If she has carefully planned 
her decorations and, more particularly, 
if she is adhering to a definite color 
scheme, she is a logical user of our 
merchandise. 

Interest in home sewing has in- 
creased to a marked degree recently, 
and we are capitalizing on this by 
preparing, for distribution to con- 
sumers, instruction books, telling how 
to make curtains, slip covers, and other 
decorative articles for the home. We 
expect to distribute 100,000 of these 
in the next six months. 


Quality Backed by Service 


Our advertising campaign is planned 
to carry our message to the dealer, by 
means of the trade press, throughout 
the year. Consumer campaigns are 
conducted in the Spring and Fall. We 
have found such magazines as Ameri- 
can Home, Good H ousekee ping, House 
Beautiful, House & Garden and Mc- 
Call’s helpful in keeping style trends 
in trimmings before the public. They 
are consulted not only by the house- 
wife, but by decorators and stylists. 

It seems to me that after high qual- 
ity, the most important factor in our 
business is service. This includes 
speed of delivery. We try to fill all 
orders on the day they are received. 
This means keeping a huge stock on 
hand. However, since our entire or- 
ganization, except for the branches, is 
under one roof, we are able to gear 
our production to demand. 

Because of the nature of our busi- 
ness we must make our own machin- 
ery, which is unlike anything else on 
earth. For example, for weighted tape, 
there’s a funnel with beebee shot pour- 
ing out and being stitched into tapes; 
it makes a noise like a machine gun. 
Some forms of trimming require hand 
work, crystal and ball fringe, for ex- 
ample. 

The term “‘service,’’ as we use it, also 
includes the things done for retailers 
which are described in this article: 
Assisting them by arousing consumer 
demand, and educating them to more 
efficient sales methods, 
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Adohr Trains Route Men Through 


Question and Answer System 


QUESTION and answer sys- 

system used by the Adohr 

Milk Farms in the Pasadena- 

Alhambra area in California 

has increased sales on milk routes by 

educating retail route salesmen on their 

company, its products and sales prob- 

lems, according to R. A. Wallace, 

assistant manager of the plant located 
in Pasadena. 

Each of the 40 route salesmen in this 
territory is asked to submit each week 
one problem-question or a question on 
something he does not fully under- 
stand. From these 40 questions five 
of most general interest are chosen by 
Mr. Wallace, typed on legal size paper 
with space below for answers. These 
questionnair¢s are handed back to the 
salesmen at the next week's sales meet- 
ing and they are required to submit 
the papers with the answers written in 
at the meeting following that. 


Knowledge Makes Sales 


By grounding men in the funda- 
mentals of the dairy and egg industry 
the series of questions enables them 
to talk to customers more intelligently. 
For example, they have recently 
learned the answers to: 

“How many calories are there in an 
average quart of milk?” 

“What is acidophilus milk? How 
is it produced? What benefits are de- 
rived from using it? 

“What does the Department of 
Agriculture certificate in our butter 
package mean ? 


“What type of cows’ milk most 
closely resembles mother’s milk in its 
composition? 


“What is the most logical explana- 
tion to a customer who has found one 
or more spoiled eggs in a dozen deliv 
ered by Adohr? 

“Give a brief history of the origin 
of Certified Milk.”’ 

Equipped with a fund of such 
knowledge, Adohr men are able to 
discuss their wares interestingly, to ex- 
plain, for instance, precisely why one 
product costs more than another, to 
show how it is an essential in a bal- 
anced diet. By so doing, they get out 
of the ranks of mere order-takers and 
become better salesmen. 

Effort is made to pick three ques- 
tions dealing directly with Adohr’s 
products or problems and two ques- 
tions dealing with the industry as a 
whole. The men are told to utilize 
the available sources of information in 
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framing their answers. These sources 
include the public libraries, the Cali- 
fornia Dairy Council, the plant man- 
agers, etc. Failing to get answers 
from these sources, the salesmen are 
privileged to come back to the man- 
agement for the information. 

Each week the salesmen are graded 
on these five questions and the score 
sheet for all of them is posted on the 
bulletin board. 

At the end of a 14-week period a 
final examination is given at a sales 
meeting. This is a written examina- 
tion and the men do not know in ad- 
vance which 25 of the 70 questions 
already asked in the weekly tests will 
be used. The five top men are 
awarded prizes. 

Comparative figures show how well 


this plan works as a salesman’s educa- | 


tional plan. The first week it was in 
use only two of the 40 salesmen made 
grades of 100 on the five questions, 
and ten of the men scored below 90 
points. The fifth week showed a dif- 
ferent story, with 31 of the 40 men 
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scoring 100 points and only one man 
rating below 90 points. The tenth 
week showed an equal number scoring 
100 and the lowest score was 93. 
“What we are doing,” says Mr. 
Wallace, “is cultivating the habit of 
thorough investigation among the 
salesmen. They do not take things for 
granted nor let things slide any 
longer; they take a keen joy in getting 
the facts. The strongest and most 
convincing salesman is the one who 
knows his stuff and knows that he 
knows it. Some such system as this, I 
should think, could be used by sales 
managers in almost any line.” 


Number Seventeen of a series of short advertising 
True Stories culled from the records of the Publish- 
ers’ Information Bureau, January through June, 1939, 


Two thirds of the 
dozen leading maga- 


zines didn’t carry the 


ves 


advertising of the 
Wohl Shoe 
pany. Magazines D, 
E, and H, and TRUE 
STORY did 


SHOES ’ 
Com- 


Bw True Story, the only major monthly founded 
since the close of the nineteenth century, is the 
only magazine to be specifically edited to the tastes 
of America’s Wage Earner Families—today’s greatest 
market for advertised goods. 


ERAGE 


‘Oh 


Things are happening in Miami!’ 
Over 200,000 people now live 
here the year ’round . . . business 
is good .. . and home building 
has 


almost doubled 


over last 


year’s. You can reach these busy, 
prosperous people through one 
‘ medium .. . 


Miami Beach, Coral Gables, Hialeah. 


THE HERALD'S SUMMER CITY CIRCULATION TOPS THE WINTER CITY CIRCULATION OF MIAMI'S SECOND PAPER 
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A. C. Nielsen London Office 
“Overcomes Difficulties” 
A. C. Nielsen Co., Ltd., offers the first 


continuous marketing re- 
search service in the United Kingdom, just 
as does A. C, Nielsen Co. in the U. § 
There are many differences between market- 
ing conditions in the two countries, and 
some of them presented real obstacles to 
the inauguration of our British service 
Most of these obstacles, however, have been 
overcome, and we have discovered the 
means of overcoming the remainder.” 

Thus did Mr. Nielsen sum up the suc- 
cess of his year's investigation of British 
marketing and distribution policies, made 
before he opened new offices in London to 
supply British advertisers with the com- 
pany’s food and drug index service. 

Contracts already signed and accepted 
provide the British subsidiary with ample 
volume to insure that its cost of operation 
will be fully covered during the first two 
years, it 1S reported, 

During his year’s work in Britain, Mr. 
Nielsen found three major obstacles stand- 
ing in the way of measuring the soundness 
of advertising and merchandising policies. 
The first problem, as stated by a large 
British advertiser, is that trade stocks are 
large enough, and their size varies enough 
so that “my factory sales are practically 
uscless as an indicator of whether my cur- 
rent marketing methods and policies are 
correct. We sorely need a continuous rec- 
Secondly, the area 
of the country is so small that many whole- 
salers and multiples (chains) ship goods 
from one end of the country to another. As 
a result, factory sales to the Yorkshire area, 
for example, do not necessarily give a true 
record of consumer use in that area, for 
many of the Yorkshire retailers receive 
goods from wholesalers or multiple ware- 
houses in London and other large cities. 
The third difficulty—and one that startles 
the American business man—lies in the 
fact that general knowledge of markets and 
competitive activities are more meager than 
in the U. S. There is no government Cen- 
sus of Distribution (and British advertisers 
are amazed at the quality and scope of the 
service the U. S. government affords in this 
connection), there are relatively few asso- 
ciations of manufacturers, and there is less 
tendency for association members to furnish 
sales records to their central body for 
analysis. Here again, Britons are incred- 
ulous of Americans’ freedom with sales 
hgures, etc. 

And the lack of this latter information 
was the first problem to be solved by A. C. 
Nielsen Co., Ltd. They made their own 
Census of Distribution. During Mr. Niel- 
sen's stay there, he started his 40 field men 
on their visits to the approximately 150,000 
retail food and chemist (drug store) shops 
on every street in every city and town 
f England, Scotland, Wales, and Northern 


comprehensive, 


ord of consumer sales.” 


Ireland. In order to make the investigation 
is complete as possible the feld men must 
include visits to manv “parlor” shops— 
i $6 } 


small stores operated by the housewife in 
the front room of a dwelling, often as a 
sideline to her housekeeping. It is ex- 
pected that this work, started some months 
ago, will be completed at the end of the 
Summer. 

While production of the first actual Index 
reports of consumer sales is scheduled for 
December and January next, the task of 
hiring and training personnel is already 
under way. At the start, an organization 
of between 100 to 200 employes is needed. 
All but a few key positions will be filled 
by British personnel, 

On July 12, L. Edward Scriven and Dr. 
Edward L. Lloyd, vice-presidents of the A. 
C. Nielsen Co. here, sailed to assume their 
duties as managing director and co-director, 
respectively, of the London office. Albert 
©. Grotenhuis, who has been in charge of 
the company’s field training operation, will 
head the field auditing work “over there.’’ 
The three men plan to remain in Great 
Britain permanently. 


Newspaper Advertising Up 
During First Half of °39 


Total newspaper advertising in the news- 
papers of 52 cities, as reported by Media 
Records, Inc., rose 1.3% during the first 
half of this year over the same period of 
1938. During June total linage reached a 
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point 6.7% above June, 1938's, level. 

Automotive advertising in newspapers led 
the field with a 23.2% rise in June over 
the corresponding month of 1938, and its 
first six months’ score was 16.7% better 
than that of the same period last year. 

Other percentage changes were as fol- 
lows: 


June, First Six 

°39-'38 Months, ’39-'38 
a eee +-7.0% +2.2% 
General ...... +7.1 —1.9 
Financial ..... +6.8 +6.3 
Total display .. +7.9 2.2 
Classified ..... +-2.1 —1.7 
Department stores +-4.8 +1.9 


n ‘ 
Boston Transcript Issues 
First “Newscope” Edition 

As a tribute to the public’s growing de- 
sire for digested news—witness popularity 
of news commentators’ programs over the 
air, moving picture newsreels, weekly news 
magazines—the Boston Evening Transcript 
published its initial “Newscope’”’ edition on 
July 20. This edition is different from 
regular issues in that its front page carries 
no feature stories, but gives an interpreta- 
tive digest of news falling under such 
heads as: Local, national, foreign, business, 
stocks, sports, medicine, entertainment, etc. 
Two columns are devoted to a pictorial 
narrative of highlighted local news. Cus- 
tomary treatment of news dispatches is con- 
fined to the inside pages. 

This “Newscope”’ edition is to be the 
final one each day, early issues appearing 
in usual form. 


Magazines’ Circulation Up 
According to the annual report just 
issued by the Magazine Committee of the 
Association of National Advertisers, the 
total circulation of 119 general magazines 
increased 4% in 1938 as compared with 


LEMAN CO- 


Just a few weeks ago a client of the Griswold-Eshleman Co. wanted to find out about 
the listening audience at 6:45 in the morning, and chose Station WIBW, Topeka, for 


the test. 
regularly by their elient was used. 


Only one announcement on each of two quarter-hour programs sponsored 
A free screwdriver was offered to every tractor 


owner who would send in the name and model of his tractor as well as additional 
information. Following the second of the two announcements Griswold-Eshlemam sent 
the above telegraphic outburst to Ben Ludy, Station WIBW’s general manager, to dis- 
continue the spot announcement. A total of 13,772 requests for screwdrivers had been 
received—enough, says WIBW, to warrant faith in that station’s pulling power. 
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1937. Newsstand sales of this group, the 
report states, were .2% greater in 1938 
than in 1937, while boy sales decreased 


4% ; linage fell 19% ; black and white cost 
per page per thousand rose 1%; and four- 


color cost per page per thousand decreased 
2%. 


News in Broadcasting World 
Keith Kiggins, former station relations 

manager of the National Broadcasting Co., 

has been appointed director of the NBC- 


oh Keith Kiggins be- 


comes coordinator 
me. 


of NBC-Blue Net- 
work activities. 
Blue Network to coordinate activities of the 
sales, promotion, program, stations and 
press departments. 

Station KWFT, Wichita Falls, has joined 
the Columbia Broadcasting System’s South- 
western Group, bringing the CBS total to 
116 stations in 115 cities. The station af- 
fords primary coverage of northern Texas 
and southern Oklahoma. 

Stations KWJB, Globe; KCRJ, Jerome; 
KUMA, Yuma, have been added to the 
network of the Arizona Broadcasting Co., 
bringing total to five. The other stations 
are KTAR, Phoenix, and KVOA, Tucson. 

Station WBIG, Greensboro, N. C., has 
been authorized to increase its power from 
1,000 to 5,000 watts daytime. 

Stations WSIX, Nashville; WLAP, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; WGRC, Louisville-New Al- 
bany, Ky., will become affiliated with the 
Mutual Broadcasting System on September 
24, 1939, and will be known as The 
Southern Network. Each station operates 
on 250 watts daytime. Offices for the South- 
ern Network are in Lexington. 

Last month, four other North Carolina 
stations became affiliated with Mutual: 
WSOC, Charlotte; WRAL, Raleigh, WSTP, 
Salisbury, and WAIR, Winston-Salem. The 
total of coast-to-coast stations now Carrying 
Mutual network programs is 121. 


Conover-Mast Corp. 
Purchases Purchasing 

Conover-Mast Corp., N. Y., has acquired 
the national magazine Purchasing from 
Boffey Publishing Co., N. Y., effective with 
the September issue. 

The entire personnel of Purchasing will 
be retained. Editorial policy will remain 
unchanged. S. F. Heinritz is editor; G. B. 
Howarth, business, advertising and promo- 
tion manager. 


Media Men 
William I. Nichols, former editor of 
Sunset Magazine, has been appointed assist- 


ant to Mrs. Wm. Brown Mcloney, editor- 
in-chicf of This Week... Walter F. Hage- 
ninn has been named western manager of 
Elks Magazine, with offices in Chicago. 

Eldon Everett, former national advertis- 
ing manager, News-Gazette, Champaign, 
Ill., is now with the Herald-Leader, Lex- 
ington, Ky., in the same capacity. 


J. F. Fitzpatrick and W. J. Swagerman 
have been appointed partners in the George 
A. McDevitt Co., newspaper representatives. 
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Berckmanns and McElroy 
to Department of Commerce 


Bruce Berckmanns, since 1937 vice-presi- 
dent of Berst-Forster-Dixfield Co., has be- 


come technical adviser in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, to be 
concerned particularly with marketing 
problems. 


Another appointment announced by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hopkins is that of Dr. 
M. Lowell McElroy to succeed Dr. Edward 
L. Lloyd as chief of the Market Data Sec- 
tion of the Marketing Research Division. 
Dr. Lloyd is now co-director of the new 
British subsidiary of the A. C. Nielsen Co. 
Dr. McElroy was formerly with the Millers’ 
National Federation, Chicago, and previous 
to this connection was manager of the Sales 
Research Department of the Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana). 


Number Eighteen of a series of short advertising 
True Stories culled from the records of the Publish- 
ers’ Information Bureau, January through June, 1939. 


Two out of three of 


the top twelve mag- 


azines didn’t carry 


this space. The only 
magazines that did 


were D, E, H, and 


TRUE STORY «-32 


Be True Story, according to a recent study made 
by the Burns Detective Agency, enjoys unmatched 
reader interest. On an average every part of the 
magazine is read by 57.5% of the readers. 
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CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating people re- 
turn each summer to the 
Crawford House at Craw- 
ford Notch. Up to date 
rooming space - the best 
of food - music by Boston 
Symphony players - Golf - 
Tennis - Swimming - Riding 
- Boating - Hiking - no hay 
fever. Season June 26 - 
Oct. 5. Rates with meals 
$6 aday and up. Booklet 
and diagnosis of weekly 
rates - address: 


Barron Hotel Co. 
Crawford Notch, N.H. 


Or Ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Offices. 


CRAWFORD NOTCH- NEW HAMPSHIRE 


For the best 
VACATION 
You Ever Had 


Nowhere else will you find such 
facilities for sport and recreation. 
Located in the heart of this great 
city, one block from Lake 
Michigan, you will enjoy swim- 
ming at the fine sandy beaches. 
= Lincoln Park, one of the true 

= beauty spots of the world, is just 

y a few blocks north of the Knick- 
i erbocker. Here, golf courses, ten- 
, nis courts, and bridle paths will 
by delight even the most profession- 
al sportsman. e Fora gay vacation, 
come to Chicago; make your 
headquarters at this modern and 
very newest Chicago hotel. 


CHICAGO'S 


HOTEL 


NICKERBOCKER 
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Advice to Salesmen 

When a neat, well-printed four-page bul- 
letin filled with pertinent advice to sales- 
men came to the editor's desk some time 
ago, memory told us that there had been 
others, at intervals over a long period of 
time The bulletin was entitled “The 
Henii, Hurst & McDonald News Letter to 
Salesmer 

Now Henri, Hurst & McDonald 1s a Chi- 
cago advcrusing agency whose clients in 
clude such companies as Amity Leather 
Products, Ballard and Ballard (Oven Ready 
biscuits), Bell & Howell (motion picture 
equipment), Fairbanks, Morse, Krochler 
Mfg. Co., John Morrell and Perfect Circk 
Co. It is to the salesmen of these, and 
other, clients that the bulletin is addressed 

First copy of the news letter was dated 
June 25, 1920. Ever since that date it has 
come out from six to twelve times a ycal 

whenever we have anything to vay,” 
W. D. McDonald, secretary of the agency, 
told SM. “Our purpose is to make clients 
advertising more productive, so the letters 
go to the salesmen of our clients and to 
a limited prospect list. We try to be very 
close to salesmen and sales managers. Our 
research department is continually in the 
field secking practical merchandise informa 
tion 

It is our belief that salesmen, if well 
informed, can convince jobbers and dealers 
that there is a profit in advertising and 
that how to extract that profit is some 
thing of a science.” 

News letter No. 1, although nearly 20 
years old, was filled with personal advice 
to salesmen, most of which would not be 
outmoded if used today. For instance, 
‘Mahogany desk jobs never go to disloyal 
workers,’ or “The men who get the big 
moncy are the men who team witn the 
house,’ or “Showing the dealer how tc sell 
more 1s showing him how to buy more.” 

When that news letter was written the 
nation was just sinking into the slump that 
came after the World War. Harding was 
coming into the presidency, and there was 
hope, then, that the Harding-Coolidge ar- 
1ival on the scene would stiffen things up 
a bit. Sensing a business recession, another 
carly letter said, “The captain of a battle- 
ship trims ship for a fight. The captain of 
industry must do the same thing.” 

Soon in the life of the letter a series of 
articles entitled ‘Letters from an Old-time 
Salesman to His Son,” was run. They were 
received with much acclaim and 12 years 
later were dug up and published again. 
Demands for the reprints were extremely 
heavy,” said Mr. McDonald, ‘‘and that 
proves that a good thing, once said, can 
be profitably said over and over again. 
What were truths long years ago in selling 
remain truths today.” 

Here are a few paragraphs from a re- 
cent bulletin. Some of them do sound 
familiat 
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Said a sales manager whom we greatly 
respect, “We expect our men to be more 
than salesmen. We train them to be good 


businessmen.’ 

We were so impressed by the idea that 
we asked this sales manager to enumerate 
some of the requirements of a good busi 
nessman. He did—as follows: 

‘I1—Sell your customer, so far as pos 
sible, the particular numbers or styles that 
you think he can sell to his customers. 

"'2—Don't oversell your customer 
That's bad. You will lose his confidence. 

""3-Don’t undersell your customer. If 
you do, he won't have enough invested in 
your line to display and push it. 

"4—Be sure that your customer not 
only receives such dealer helps as your 
house provides, but also that he wses them 
Display cards, window trims, etc., that lie 
under his counter are pure waste. Remem- 
ber, merchandise is not really sold untl it 
is in the hands of a satisfied consumer! 

“"5——Study the sales and advertising 
methods of your most successful customers, 
<o that you can explain these methods to 
your less successful customers. It pays. 
Pays your customers. Pays your house. Pays 
you 

6-—Sell your customers’ sales people. 
Get them interested in your goods. Dont 
stop with merely selling the proprietor. 
Many a sale is lost through a sales person's 
indifference or his lack of knowledge of the 
product. 

“"7—Remember that your custome 
should be convinced of the salability of 
your goods as well as their merits. That's 
where your company's national advertising 
and dealer helps come into the picture.’ ”’ 

The final advice is: 

“Expect better things—better pay—a 
higher position. You'll get both provided 
you deserve them and provided you exer- 
cise a fair degree of patience.’ 


Roy Durstine Starts His 
Own Advertising Agency 


On July 19, Roy S. Durstine, Inc., Ad- 
vertising, opened its doors as a new adver- 
tising agency at 580 Fifth Ave., New York, 
amid a clutter of painters, electricians and 
job applicants swirling around several big 
vases of good-will flowers. Before the 
agency was a day old the pile of con- 
gratulatory letters to Roy Durstine was a 
foot deep, for he had been one of the 
country’s best known advertising men for 
20 years—a partner, and until last Spring 
chairman of the executive committee of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
(an agency that has no idea of changing its 
name, Alex Osborn told SM). 

With Mr. Durstine at the start are A. T. 
Gardiner from Newsweek and BBDO and 
John Read Burr, formerly associated with 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Blackett, Sample & 
Hummert and the old Blackman Co 


Thus, Roy Durstine, without accounts on 
his first day, opens what he calls a ‘“com- 
pact youthful agency geared to the needs 
of 1940, designed to give a superlative 
type of service to a limited number of 
clients.” He told an SM reporter that per- 
sonal touch with heads of client companies 
has been, to him, the most satisfying thing 
in his career and that he is going to bear 
down on that kind of contact with every 
client he gets. It's to be a “‘personal touch 
agency,’ come what may. He says his 
group knows how to hit hard in copy- 


Roy S. Durstine 


. Opens agency 


Pirie MacDonald 


pretested copy at that—without blasting the 
advertiser's reputation or breaking the law, 
understands good citizenship in big com- 
panies and in little ones, knows the vital 
need of facts before planning—that it’s a 
group which represents “the longest suc- 
cessful experience in radio in the agency 
field.” 

Since resigning from BBDO two months 
ago, Mr. Durstine has been acting as con- 
sultant to General Motors Overseas, the 
New York Times and National Broadcast- 
ing Co. His work with these firms will con- 
tinue “but will not interfere with any other 
existing agency relationships.” 


AAAA Names Committeemen 


The American Association of Advertising 
Agencies recently announced the appoint 
ment of the following New York agency 
men as committeemen: Fletcher D. Richards, 
Campbell-Ewald Co., chairman, committee 
on business papers; Leonard T. Bush, 
Compton Advertising, Inc., and A. K. 
Spencer, J. Walter Thompson Co., chairman 
and vice-chairman, respectively, radio broad- 
casting; and Fred H. Fidler, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., chairman, committee on 
screen advertising. 


Harvard University to Publish 
Study of N. W. Ayer 


For 13 months Dr. Ralph M. Hower of 
Harvard University’s School of Business 
Administration was permitted free rein in 
the Philadelphia headquarters of N. W 
Ayer & Son—to sift through confidential 
files, read correspondence to and from the 
agency, to listen in at directors’ and other 
meetings. This he did not as a member of 
the agency staff but as an independent in- 
vestigator. His findings will be published 
this Fall by the Harvard University Press 
in a 700-page book bearing the title, “The 
History of an Advertising Agency,” and 
subtitle, “N. W. Ayer & Son at Work.” 

It is said that Dr. Hower’s study will be 
perhaps the most searching analysis of a 
business concern ever made in this country 
and that, in tracing the history of the Ayer 
organization over its 70 years, it will be a 
critical analysis of national advertising al- 
most since its beginning. The story will be 
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told of 
veloped accounts, and also of how it has 


how the de- 


agency has won and 
lost them. Other advertising agencies which 
have had a bearing on the “biography” of 
Ayer will be mentioned in the text. 

Dr. Hower, who 1s professor of market- 
ing and business history at Harvard, has 
approached his subject from a critical, but 
fair, point of view, Ayer told SM 


(gency Notes 

Ed Burnett, formerly with Warwick & 
Legler, New York, and Henry E. Brenner 
from Benton & Bowles have formed their 
own market research organizaticn, Burnett 
& Brenner 

N. W. Ayer & Son took page space in 
the July 15 issue of Western Advertising 
to say that the sales of its client, Yardley 
& Co., Ltd., have increased 350% in the 
ten years the agency had the account, 
while the ratio of advertising cost to total 
sales has decreased 57%. 


has 


Townsend Advertising Service, Burling- 
ton, Vt., is the name of a new advertising 
agency recently established by Charles E. 
Townsend who for the past five years was 
account executive with J. Stirling Getchell, 
N. Y. Clients include Champlain Valley 
Fruit Co., Burlington Daily News and 
Radio Station WCAX, Burlington. 


Alfred E. Wilcox & Associates, Catasau- 
qua, Pa., has opened a branch office in 
New York with H. C. Simmons in charge 


Thirty-six advertising agencies have sub- 
mitted bids to McKesson & Robbins for the 
drug products part of its account. Final 
decision on the account is expected within 
the weck. Among agencies submitting bids 
is Bowman & Columbia, New York, which 
now handles all McKesson advertising. 
McKesson is currently spending about 
$250,600 in drug advertising. 

J. M. Korn & Co., Philadelphia agency, 
has opened an office in New York with 
Louis DeGarmo, executive vice-president, 
in charge. 


People 

Walter H. Hoops has resigned as vice- 
president of Buchanan & Co., Chicago, to 
establish his office as sales counsel 
specializing in promotion for manu- 
facturers sclling machinery, equipment, sup- 
plies and materials to industry. 

Leo A. Hillebrand who has been with 
MacManus, John & Adams, Inc., Detroit, 
and its predecessor company for 21 years, 
has been made general manager of the 
agency. He succeeds James R. Adams, 
executive vice-president, who will give his 
entire time to creative and service work 

N. W. Ayer & Son has added William 
B. Ricketts to the staff of its plans-merchan- 
dising department and John W. Milford to 
its public relations division. Mr. Ricketts, 
former manager of the market surveys divi- 
sion of Booz, Fry, Allen & Hamilton, Chi- 
cago, is the author of several published 
studies on the measurement of the effective- 
ness of radio and publication advertising 
Mr. Milford resigned as publicity director 
of the lamp department of General Electric 
to join the agency 

Lloyd O. Coulter and John J. McCarthy 
have been appointed vice-presidents of 
McCann-Erickson, New York. 

Robert O. Locke, formerly associated 
with the Fort Wayne, Ind., sales branch of 
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Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has joined 
the staff of Mercury Advertising Agency, | 
Chicago .. . Harold L. Yoh has joined Ivey 
& Ellington, Philadelphia, as account execu- 
tive. 

Leslie S. Gillette has joined the staff of 
Hazard Advertising Corp., New York, as 
executive vice-president. Until recently ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager of 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., which posi- 
tion he has held since 1930, and before 
that account executive with J. Walter 


Thompson Co., Mr. Gillette is well known 
in the advertising and selling field. In May 
of this year he was elected vice-president | 
of the New York Sales Msnagers Club. 


; - 
Leslie S. Gillette 
goes to 


Hazard 


New 
the Chicago office of McCann-Erickson is 


assistant to the media director of 
Edward H. Benedict, formerly Cleveland 
manager of Caldwell-Clements, Inc. 
James P. Anderson, former advertising man- 
ager of Fant Milling Co., has joined Crook 
Advertising Agency, Dallas, as production 
manager to succeed Dale Drake now com- 
mercial manager of Radio Station WRR, 
Dallas 


Account Appointments 


To: McCann-Erickson, Cleveland office, 
Tappan Stove Co., Mansfield, Ohio, and 
Ferro-Enamel Corp., Cleveland Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Chicago office, Majestic Radio 
and Television Corp. ... Abbott Kimball, | 
New York, Airtex division of Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. and Norman Blum Co., 
distributor of Kislav gloves... N. W. 
Ayer, Philadelphia, Ferguson-Sherman Mfg. 
Corp., distributors of the new Ford tractor 
with the Ferguson system of hydraulically- 
controlled unit implements 

To: T. J. Maloney, New York, Waltet 
Kidde & Co., to handle advertising on the 
company’s carbon dioxide fire extinguishers 
and rechargeable soda syphons . . . Samuel G. 
Krivit, New York, women’s shoe 
of Florsheim Shoe Co 
Philadelphia, 


MMM 


division 
. Lvey & Elling- | 
Commercial Banking | 
Corp J. Walter Thompson, Sydney, 
Australia, office, Texas Co., Ltd., to handl 
advertising on the company’s motor oil in 


Aust alia 


1on, 


Number Nineteen of a series of «short advertising 
True Stories culled from the records of the Publish- 
ers’ Information Bureau, January through June, 1939. 


Only one of the 


dozen major maga- 


zines carried the ad- 
vertising of this 
product during the 
first half of 1939. 
Which-one? TRUE 
STORY! 


Qe True Story is the only magazine to concen- 
trate its circulation in the lucrative Wage Earner 
Family Market—greatest market for branded mer- 
chandise in the history of advertising. 
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‘Rristocrat of Hotels ’’— 
The Drake is distinguished 
for the spacious luxury of 
its rooms, the excellence 
of its cuisine. Yet tariffs 


are always moderate. 


Under the Same Management as 


The Gotham The Blackstone 
The Evanshire The Town house 
EVANSTOM ILL LOS ANGELES 


A.S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 


~The Drake 


LAKE SHORE DRIVE + CHICAGO 


FOR NEEDED 


COVERAGE IN 


THE SMALL TOWN MARKET 
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Designing to Sell 


—. Before and After: Robert Heller, New York designer, has revamped the 

Hotchkiss stapler, left, into the “palmfit” instrument at the right, “designed 
to conform perfectly and comfortably to the shape of the hand.” A new patented 
device, released by spring tension and controlled by a red plastic button, provides 
for front loading and adds to the operating ease. Finished in black crinkle and 
chromium, the stapler is manufactured by E. H. Hotchkiss Co., Norwalk, Conn. 


2. Sales Accelerator: Initial orders for C. F. Pease Co.s new photographic are 

lamp were 100% higher than anticipated, report Barnes & Reinecke, Chicago 
designers responsible for the streamlining job. The Heli-O-Lite, pictured here, 
incorporates improved mechanical features and represents one of the first attempts 
in the photographie are lamp field “to accelerate sales through modern design.” 


3B. Simplified Merchandising: Order in the hardware department is Eagle Lock 

Co.s latest contribution to the merchandising of its wood screws which are 

now displayed in a glass-covered Bakelite molded counter case. A complete range 

of serew sizes and shapes is contained on shelves in the case and key numbers 

above each screw facilitate selection. The compact case is molded by Northern 
Industrial Chemical Co. 


4. Just Needs a Refrigerator: Sterilized Products Corp., New York, is marketing 

a prepared liquid ice cream mixture, “scientifically compounded, stabilized 

and then sterilized by heat in a hermetically sealed can” to keep on the pantry 

shelf until wanted. The product “has everything but a refrigerator to make a 

delicious ice cream at home,” and is packaged in a container specially designed by 
Continental Can Co., New York. 


5. Gay Pipes: Pipe makers long have striven for color effects with wood stains, 

dyes and lacquers. Now appears a line of Bachmann Brothers’ “Varsity” pipes 

with briar insets in air-cooled Plastacele bowls and tough, moisture-resistant 

Lucite stems. Bowls and stems are made in the colors of 42 colleges and uni- 
versities, both World’s Fairs, ete. 
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How a lycoon 
umbled for a Tumbler 


OT LONG AGO, a big shot in business hap- 
Npened to check in at a certain hotel. 
Feeling thirsty, he strolled into the bath- 
room, picked up the tumbler on the shelf. 


Well, well! Wrapped in “Cellophane”? 
Indeed it was. The big shot examined it 
with interest. A neat idea if he ever saw 
one. This (he thought) is a swell hotel. 
Takes an interest in the customer. Must 
be a clean place. 

So he had a drink and went to bed. But 
ideas began to tumble about in his mind. 
By morning, the ideas had simmered down 
to this: If a simple little piece of sparkling 
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“Cellophane” can make me feel so kindly 
towards a hotel—maybe it could do things 
for my product. Maybe my customers 
would go for complete cleanliness. 

To cut a long story short, he went back 
to his plant, and did something about it. 
Put his product in “Cellophane” cellulose 
film. And his customers did something 
about it—bought plenty. 

Thus, a tycoon tumbled for a tumbler. 
And so endeth a tale of mental gymnas- 
tics that made sales take an acrobatic 
jump. “Cellophane” Division, Du Pont, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


ellophane 


TRADE & MARK 


#16 us retort 


“Cellophane” is a trade-mark of 
E.1.duPont de Nemours & Co.,, Inc. 
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Designing to Sell 


G@. Polka Dot Package: American Stores Co., Philadelphia, has adopted 

a new package design for the Asco family of gelatine desserts. The 

traditional polka dot pattern has been retained at the base of the car- 

tons for identification but a difference in color emphasizes the various 

flavors in the family. Side panels show apppetizing pictures of the 
desserts in full color. Cartons by Robert Gair Co. 


7. DoAll: Continental Machines, Inc.’s, new DoAll precision saw carton 

has been designed to permit stripping of a required saw length from 

the box while keeping the remainder intact. Printed instructions on the 

blue and white container show the correct saw lengths for each contour 

shaping machine and transparent windows enable the shop man to deter- 
mine the amount of saw remaining in the box. 


&%. Winner: Over 20 package designs were submitted to Meadowlake 

Foods, Inc., and subjected to consumer tests before the company 
selected the yellow flowered carton pictured here for its oleomargarine. 
Background is blue, lettering white and the selling message boiled down 
to a major phrase on each of the six surfaces. Designer, Martin Ullman. 


%. Wed: Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., describes its new kitchenware as 
a “revolutionary marriage of stainless steel and copper,” the former 
being used for the body of the utensil and the latter for part that comes 
in direct contact with the fire. After telling consumers that the new 
utensils are “truly the greatest improvement in cooking utensils we’ve 
seen in the 138 years of our business,” Revere found from early responses 
that its copper clad stainless steel ware was destined for success. 


1@, Follows Suit: Most recent manufacturer of moth preventatives to 

package its product in Du Pont “Cellophane” is Evans Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland. Drums, blocks, nuggets, crystals and special shapes are now 
packaged so that colorful printing stands out boldly against the icy 
looking background to draw attention on retail counters. Packages are 
odorproof and tightly sealed so that no contaminating smell escapes. 


Bi. Book Bindings: Pocket Books, Inc., New York, is publishing eight 

best sellers in 25-cent reprint editions bound in covers of Lumarith 

Protectoid, cellulose laminated product of Celluloid Corp. The new 
cover increases fold strength of the book about one thousand times. 
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PUBLIC NUISANCE 
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ALL ROSS FEDERAL 
REPORTS CONFORM 


mw AAAA 


STANDARDS 


9a 


+ 


Throughout the nation the buyers of beans, 
boxes, beverages and homes have put their def- 
inite seal of disapproval on the thin necked 
ketchup bottle. Mrs. American Housewife, and 
her name is legion, is tired of spanking the spicy 
tomato condiment out of the bottle neck. A 
recent Ross Federal survey showed it to be her 
number one peeve. 

The average American housewife who uses 
or doesn’t use a product can tell a manufacturer 
more than his sales figures will ever show him. 
She is the barometer who knows all the answers. 
She can forecast losses and profits. She can bring 
you into port or start a slow leak or even scuttle 
your business bark. 

Ross Federal — with its nation wide organiza- 
tion—is proud that its scientific surveys have 


helped many businesses to offset losses . . . and 


FOR RESEARCH 


that so many of its clients have discovered 
through Ross Federal studies what the actual 
consumer thinks of their products, their pack- 
ages, their advertising and their service. 

This organization and its 3100 bonded inves- 
ligators is at your service, to help you explore 
your markets by going directly to the consumer 
and asking questions. You may require only a 
one city check, or a cross section study or a 
nation-wide survey. Whatever it may be, Ross 
Federal offers you opportunitics for greater 
profits through sound marketing SUIVCYS. 


Would you like to be shown how scientific re- 


search will help your business? Call a Ross Fed- 


eral Research director today and talk it over. In 
a few minutes you may be on the way to solution 
of your sales problems—-at the very least you'll 


get some brand new ideas on modern marketing. 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 


18 EAST 48th STREET . 


and 30 key cities commanding your markets 


NEW YORK 


AUGUST 


1, 1959 
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“Foremost in Friendliness” 
@ Newly decorated and 


comfortable rooms. 


@ Excellent Food and 
Entertainment. 

@ Center of Chicago’s 
Loop. 


s LASALLE | 


HOTEL (74 


Number Twenty of a series of short advertising 
True Stories culled from the records of the Publish- 
ers’ Information Bureau, January through June, 1939. 


Eight of the twelve 
majot magazines 
didn’t carry this ad- 


vertising. The entire 


list consisted of Mag- 


azines D, E, H, and 
TRUE STORY . 


we Wage Earner Families, the peak market for 
most goods, give True Story Magazine America’s 
largest monthly voluntary sale (and at the premium 
price of 15¢ a copy!) 


Add reprints of 
Marketing Pictographs to 
your selling kit. Write Sales 


Management for prices. 


fair st. Lous 


ALL ROOMS AIR-CONDITIONED *39°9 UP 
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How 21 Companies Head Off Split 


Salesmen’s Commission Scraps 


(Continued from page 24) 


on the problem in the numerous let- 
ters graciously contributed to this 
round table. Regrettably, it is possible 
to quote only a representative few. 
They constitute a fair cross-section of 
the remainder, and, indeed, of Amer- 
ican business as a whole. 


BY FREDERICK B. HEITKAMP 
Vice President 

American Type Founders Sales Corp., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

If a salesman in Chicago sells a customer 
an order in the customer's Chicago home 
office and the order is shipped to one of 
the customer's branch offices in another ter- 
ritory—for example, the Cincinnati terri- 
torv—our Chicago salesman receives one- 
half commission credit for the order, and 
the Cincinnati salesman receives the other 


| half of the commission, although the Cin- 
| cinnati salesman may not have been in on 


the deal at all. 

This is a standard company policy, has 
been in effect for many vears, and to my 
knowledge has brought forth no unfavor- 
able criticism from our salesmen. 

It very rarely occurs in our business that 
two or more men actually work on the 
same orders, but when it does, each case 
is treated separately and our general office 
acts as arbitrator, making a commission 
split that is agreeable to both or all sales- 
men concerned, 

Our salesmen frequently work together 
unoflicially on a customer. but complete 
commission and sales credit goes to the 
salesman who regularly calls on the cus- 
tomer. The other salesman assisting him 
on it does it out of pure friendship, and 
the arrangement works reciprocally. 

To mv knowledge there has never been 
a case of dissatisfaction on the part of any 
salesman due to his working with another 
man in an advisory or helping capacity and 


not getting commission or other credit for 
his work. 


BY GREGG MILLETT 

Assistant Sales Manager, 

Jantzen Knitting Mills, 
Portland, Ore. 

Some years ago we adopted a definite 
set of rules for division of commissions 
on orders in which two or more salesmen 
are interested. Actually, it would almost 
never happen that more than one salesman 
would work on the booking of an order, 


| for the reason that each of our 37 repre- 


sentatives in the United States has a terri- 
tory which is exclusively his. He gets a 
commission on all merchandise shipped to 
that territory, and no merchandise is 
shipped to any store in that territory with- 
out his approval. 

It sometimes happens that a salesman 
books an order for shipment to a store 
outside his territory. Usually such orders 
are for chain stores. Im such cases we 
credit the salesman who books the order 
with 50% of the usual commission. The 


| other 50% goes to the man in whose terri- 
| tory the store is located. 

In New York City we maintain a sales 
office, and quite a lot of buying is done 
there by stores located in various parts of 
On such orders the salesman 


the country. 


in whose territory the store is located re- 
ceives four-fifths of his regular commis- 
sion, and one-fifth is credited against the 
cost of maintaining the New York office. 
If there are any expenses in connection with 
the booking of the order, such as, for in- 
stance, model fees. these are charged to 
the salesmen. 

In the case of certain chain stores, it is 
next to impossible to determine the exact 
quantity of our merchandise which finds its 
way to the various stores in the course of a 
scason. In such cases, we work out a di- 
vision of commissions among the salesmen 
in whose territories the chain operates 
units, The portion of the commission which 
goes to each man depends upon the num- 
ber and size of the stores in his territory. 
We know that this plan is not fair in many 
cases, but it is the only way we have found 
to handle such situations. 

An occasional dispute arises between 
salesmen in connection with commission 
splitting. However, troubles of this kind 
are not frequent. 


BY E. J. PEEBLES 
Mer., Architectural Woodworking Div., 
American Seating Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Our procedure is to work out the com- 
mission problem some time after the order 
has been sold, and after all of the corre- 
spondence has been thoroughly reviewed 
in our main office; then divide the commis- 
sion on the basis of effort and the results 
actually attained, taking into consideration, 
of course, the location of the project. 

We do not take an arbitrary stand, but 
write one of the salesmen, with copy to 
the other, outlining our conclusions after 
analyzing the file, and request their com- 
ments concerning our recommendations of 
the division of commission or sales credit. 
Usually both salesmen are agreeable to the 
recommendations made in this office. These 
divisions usually range from an 85-15 to a 
50-50 split. 


BY T. F. FREED 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
Read Machinery Co., Inc., 

York, Pa. 

If a sale is made in one territory for 
delivery into another salesman's territory 
without his knowledge, the credit is al- 
lowed on a 75-25% basis—the salesman 
obtaining the order receiving 75% credit. 
If the salesman into whose territory deliv- 
ery is made actively cooperates in making 
the sale by contacting the management of 
the establishment where delivery is made, 
credit is allowed on a 50 - 50 basis. 

We avoid controversies regarding sales 
credits by establishing definite territorial 
boundaries for each salesman. In large ter- 
ritories where more than one salesman 
operates, we designate the accounts each 
man is to handle. Occasionally, one sales- 
man will make a sale in another's terri- 
tory, in which case the salesman in whose 
territory the sale is made decides on the 
division of the sales credit. This is a firm 
rule fully understood by all our salesmen. 


(This is the first part of an article 
in two parts. The second will appear 
in the issue of August 15.) 
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e There are many “joke books” 
and collections of anecdotes. You 
probably have several in your li- 
brary. But nothing quite like The 
Laughter Library. The editors—ex- 
perienced platform speakers—real- 
ized that you must have apt anec- 
dotes—stories you can lift right off 
the page and put to work. So, in 
making their selections, they asked 
not simply, “Is it funny?’ but, 
“Can a speaker USE this story?” 


FUNNY STORIES 


arranged for INSTANT REFERENCE 


of modern humor doubly practical, 
we devised the Story-for-Every- 
Occasion index, illustrated below, 
which enables you, in aé_ée few 
moments, to select just the RIGHT 
anecdote to illustrate your point. 


With The Laughter Library at your 
elbow, you need never again search 
frantically for a funny story, or 
drag into your talk a _ pointless 
anecdote. Here is the first encyclo- 


Then, to make this great collection 


pedia of fun; the book you've 
always wanted; always needed. 


Needed by Every Sales Executive 


You need not be a professional speaker to appreciate the worth 
of this remarkable collection. In fact, the person who speaks 
infrequently—and whose sources are, as a rule, not well organ- 
ized—needs this book perhaps even more than anyone else. 


And of course The Laughter Library is by no means limited to 
the platform. In business and social life, we all value and wel- 
come good stories. They add to the interest and effectiveness 
of sales letters, bulletins and inspirational messages. And many 
a good story has helped to collect a bad bill! Yes, you'll find a 
hundred uses for this remarkable book! 


“ 


More than 25,000 sold 
at $3.00... 
NOW, yours for 
only $2.29 
on 10 days’ approval! 


e Thousands eagerly paid the original price of 
$3.00 for The Laughter Library—and counted it a 
splendid investment. But now, if you act promptly, 
you may have one of the few remaining copies at 
a special reduced price of only $2.29—and on 10 
days’ approval. Send today. Examine the book 
carefully. Test it fully. Then, if you aren’t de- 


lighted with your buy, return it for full credit or 
refund. 


FREE... 


You needn’t send a penny of money 
ores now—or pay anything on delivery. 
But if you prefer to include a remit- 
tance with your order, we will in- 
clude, without charge, a copy of 
How to Tell a Funny Story. This 
great little book tells how to get 
laughs with your stories; how to 


overcome self-consciousness; reveals 


secrets that professionals use to score their wows. 


Remember, this book is not for sale. To get your copy 
FREE, attach check or money-order for $2.29 to the handy 
coupon at the right, and mail promptly. Our Money-Back 
Guarantee protects you. Even if you return the Library 
for refund, keep this helpful little book as our gift. 
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6 Communism— 14, 116, 174, 185 
536, Compensation—659, 995 


1 Complacency—150, 320, 341, 


The Story-for- 
Every-Occasion 


Index 


SEE HOW IT WORKS! 


Note the simplicity of this 
index, which presents more 
than 600 topics. Each story 
is numbered and indexed— 
usually under several head- 
ings. Stories are also classi- 
fled by dialects, as Scotch, 
Jewish, Negro, etc., and by 
-up” types as Married Life, 


Motorists, etc. 
imits cannons 


t the Chicago Club, expressed 
“J wouldn’t like to be in the 
“who, in the midst of an in- 


INDEX 


Coincidence—716 
Commercialized athletics—28 


Competition—801 


344, 352, 453, 473, 814 
Compromise—362, 481, 586, 703, 

968 
Concentration—117 
Concluding remarks 
stories) —192, 22 
Condensing speech t 


765 


i in a speech a 
—Sir Josiah Stamp, in : 
rs that he wasn’t talking too long 


n” he explained, “WHO chide: ‘You 
potion < ee lee broke off his discourse to 
terminable se 4 


hes to see what 
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pace y are still running. 


to see if the 


MAXWELL 
DROKE 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


re ee ee ee 
MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher, Dept. SM 
P. O. Box 611, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Send me, postnaid, a copy of The 
at the special low price of only $2.29. 
days or send $2.29 in full pavment. 


Laughter Library (regular $3.00 value) 
I will either return the book within 10 


emt ec em cee 
v4 
3 


Check here if vou enclose remittance entitling vou to FREE conv of How to 
Tell a Funny Story. Money back guarantee, of course. 
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Those who make an art of liv- 


ing depend on this world famed 


hotel as the very embodiment 
of gracious service, true refine- 


ment and dignified hospitality. 


Under the Same Management as 


The Gotham The Drake 


WEW YORK CiTY CHICAGO 


The Evanshire The Town house 
EVANSTON JL t WGEL 
A. S. Kirkeby | ley ecm 


The Blackstone 


MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO 


INSURE THE VALUE OF 
YOUR SALESMAN’S TIME 


\\'T REDIPOINT 


a 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Number Twenty-one of a series of short advertising 
True Stories culled from the records of the Publish- 
ers’ Information Bureau, January through June, 1939. 


This major national 

PEPPERELL advertiser used only 
— 

three of the twelve 

a he 


SHEETS & 
CASES 


leading magazines — 


Magazine D, Maga- 
zine E, and, of course, 
TRUE STORY . 

Ge True Story is the only major magazine whose 
contents are actually written by its readers. This 


fact is in part responsible for a reader interest not 
possible in other magazine media. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


WHO Adds Town and City 


Listeners to Rural Survey 


A year ago, Station WHO of Des 
Moines, Iowa, issued a study on rural radio 
audience and listening habits, based on over 
5,000 family interviews. The survey was 
conducted by H. B. Summers, in accord- 
ance with approved research technique, and 
was one of the most thorough individual 
market studies on rural listening available 
at that time. Now as a sequel and projec- 
tion of that study, Mr. Summers has com- 
pleted and WHO has issued a new study, 
"The lowa Radio Audience, 1939.” This 
Study is a state-wide survey among 9,000 
families—families living in every city of 
more than 2,500 population and farm 
families in every county in the state. Eco- 
nomic and occupational cross-sections were 
provided for in the field work, which was 


| performed in April by lowa college stu- 


dents living in the various counties or ad- 


| yacent to them. The resulting study repre- 


sents 1.5% of the total homes in Iowa. 

Important points brought out include 
economic status of families interviewed, and 
of set-owning families; ownership and 
condition of radio sets (showing a remark- 
ably small proportion not in working 
order); extent of listening and listening 
hours; day and night listening habits: sta- 
tion preferences; program preferences (men, 
women, urban, villages, farm, age groups) ; 
influence of place of residence on program 
ratings; ability to recall advertisements, 
with a comparison between radio and news- 
paper advertisement recall. The study in- 
cludes shaded maps showing day- and 
nighttime 'stening for Stations WHO, 
KSO, WMT, KRNT, WOW and WNAX. 
It concludes with detailed preference data 
for districts, small towns and cities, farms, 
and counties. Any advertiser marketing in 
Towa should derive considerable practical 
information from the study, which is avail 
able on request to Fred A. Reed, Station 
WHO, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Manual for Radio Advertisers 


Wide distribution has already been made 
by NBC of its new book “Broadcasting in 
the Public Interest,’ but we list it here on 
the chance that some readers who are 
spending money in broadcast advertising 
may have missed it. It relates NBC pro- 
gram standards, based on the experience of 
that network together with that of adver- 
tisers and agencies. Standards for sustain- 
ing and commercial programs alike are 
stated, and the book may well be a work- 
ing manual for all advertisers using the air 
Requests to Lennox R. Lohr, National 
Rroadeasting Co.. RCA Bldg., Radio City, 
New York, N. Y. 


Recent Important Market 
Studies Now Available 


"A Line on the New Orleans Market” 
is the current market data and circulation 
study of the Times-Picayune and States, 
emphasizing the diversification of industries 
which are responsible for steady increases 
in retail sales since 1934, Illustrated with 
maps which show not only retail trade 
zones but also circulation coverage of the 
newspapers. Requests to A. H. Talbot, 
the Times-Picayune Publishing Co., New 


Orleans, La. 
_— 


"Specific Suggestions for Point-of-Sale 
Displays’ —a folder condensing into a few 
inches 77 suggestions, classified for con- 
venient reference, as a guide in selecting 
points for display emphasis, whether for a 
single piece or a scason’s campaign. Points: 
Gaining attention, manufacturing aspects, 
the product, the product in use, selling as- 
pects, the consumer, the dealer, ‘“atmos- 
phere,” “coordination’’—in other words, 77 
basic sales ideas which may be forcefully 
presented in window displays. Requests to 
C. W. Browne, U. S. Printing & Litho- 
graph Co., 328 Beach St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


* * * 


“Circulation Analysis of Le Canada’ will 
be of interest to American advertisers dis- 
tributing in Montreal. It gives the results 
of a telephone survey to determine reader- 
ship of pages and sections of the paper, 
property and automobile ownership, and 
occupation of responders. No market data. 
Requests to L. R. Jette, Le Canada, 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 


* * * 


An Aid for the Placement of Gasoline 
and Oil Advertising in Oklahoma, 1939 
Edition,” \ike the Arkansas study reported 
in this column recently, gives gallonage 
sold in Oklahoma by counties, by brands 
and companies distributing, for the year 
1938. Some 400,000,000 gallons were sold 
The study shows where and by whom 
Requests to I. A. Simpson, Southwest 
Dailies, 369 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


* * * 


Merchandising to the Travel Field” is a 
brief but highly condensed report summariz- 
ing in eight pages the sales methods em- 
ployed by all common carriers, hotels and 
resorts, travel bureaus, and the publica- 
tions specifically serving this field. Differ- 
entiating between transportation, which is 
“bought,” and travel, which is “sold,” the 
study highlights the potential as well as 
present services of the travel bureaus. We 
happen to know that it brings to light con- 
siderable information not hitherto pub- 
lished, and should be valuable to advertisers 
and agencies interested in this large field 
For copies, address Warwick S. Carpenter, 
29 E. de la Guerra, Santa Barbara, Cal 


* x * 


“Pittsburgh Route Lists’—In the June 
15 issuc, this column reported a new 
“Monthly Rental Map of Pittsburgh, Pa.” 
and indicated that forthcoming route lists 
would be keyed to this map. We are now 
in receipt of the first three route lists cover- 
ing (1) liquor and malt beverage licensees 
in nine outlying southwestern Pennsylvania 
counties; (2) similar licensees in Allegheny 
County (Pittsburgh) ; and (3) malt bever- 
age distributor licensees in S.W. Pa. Re- 
quests to C. F. Ackenheil, Pittsburgh Press, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


LINES WANTED (Continued) 


Sell your product through agents, mail order. 
Resultful classified and display advertising planned, 
prepared and placed in all out of town newspapers, 
magazines at publishers’ rates. Advertisements written 
free. Snappy layout sketch your inch advertisement 
$1. Martin Advertising Agency, 171H Madison 
Ave., New York. N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
29 years’ recognized standing and reputation, car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client's personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. RB. 
W. BIXBY, Inc, 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE. $2,400 yearly 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, beyond question, his identity and pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 
plan especially geared to present day conditions. 
Of equal pertinence is our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the 
quickest market for his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 
Box 161. Taylor Place, Short Beach, Connecticut. 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS—The Executive Bu- 
reau’s personalized advertising service offers a digni- 
fied, practical and confidential procedure to salaried 
executives of outstanding ability to complete the im- 
portant first-stage negotiations for the higher salar- 
ied positions. The low cost of each campaign is 
financed and controlled by the client in a fair con- 
tract agreement. Identity held in scrupulous confi- 
dence. If your qualifications can meet exacting re- 
quirements, your mame and address will bring 
details. The Executive Bureau, 700 Plymouth Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


BEVERAGE EXECUTIVE WANTED 

An aggressive soft drink company with a fifty-year- 
old trade-mark beverage, desires to employ an experi- 
enced sales and franchise executive who has an 
impressive record of achievements in the beverage 
field. Ability to interest new capital in franchises, 
direct merchandising activities of salesmen and work 
congenially with associates, are definite requirements. 
Give outline of business experience and income for 
past six vears. Send ample references and enclose 
recent picture. Age 35 to 45. Position requires travel- 
ling. Exceedingly bright future for a brilliant execu- 
tive. Reply, P. O. Box 693, Atlanta, Ga. 


HELP WANTED 


LEADING MANUFACTURER of a nationally 
established line of sound projection equipment ex- 
tensively used in the fields of Sales Training and 
Sales Promotion has openings for two high class 
representatives. Preference will be given to men be- 
tween ages of 30 and 40 with advertising or sales 
promotion backgrounds, and capability to earn 
$5,000.00 or more annually. The open territories 
comprise the New York and Detroit metropolitan 
areas. Give full particulars as to past experience, 
present occupation and enclose a photograph and 
references with first letter. Box 659, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LINES WANTED 


YOUNG MAN OF 340—MARRIED—UNIVER- 
sity degree—creditable references—wishes to repre- 
sent a manufacturer in the market of any good, 
honest product in the Pacific Northwest. Paul Nopar 
Station A, Salem, Oregon 


THE FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 
terested in establishing contact with any of these 
sales representatives should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
MANAGEMENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
of the individuals or firms represented in this list. 


To the best of our knowledge they are reliable. 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Ag-41: Territory: _New York City and 50 mile 
radius, hdqrs., New York City. Wants one additional 
general merchandise line selling through chain and 
wholesale outlets. 


Ag-42: Territory: Denver and West, hdqrs., Denver. 
Wants oils, automobile accessories, rubber. 


Ag-44: Territory: _ New England or Eastern sea- 
board, hdqrs., Winchester, Mass. Wants any meri- 
torious product. 


Ag-45: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., N. 
Y. Wants several low-priced, non-competitive, re- 
sale specialty products or printing selling to retailers, 
jobbers. 


Ag-4G: Territory: Philadelphia trading area and 
N. J. from Trenton south, hdqrs., Philadelphia. 
Wants worthy products for beauty shops. 


Ag-47: Territory: Tex., La., hdqrs., Houston. Wants 
such lines as low-price electrical appliances, novel- 
ties, decorated metalware, artware, selling either 
through jobber or direct to drug-variety-department 
chain stores. 

Ag-48: Territory: Oakland, Cal., and territory within 
150-mile radius of that city, hdqrs., same city. Wants 
repeat lines to grocery trade and those selling to 
florists, nurseries. 

Ag-49: Territory: National, or New York metro- 
mg area, hdqrs., New York. Established mar- 
eting company wants automotive products selling 
to jobbers; also industrial products. 

Ag-50: Territory: Wisconsin, hdqrs., Milwaukee. 
Wants building specialties which work in conjunc- 
tion with an ornamental, miscellaneous, and struc- 
tural steel shop. 

Ag-51: Territory: Fla., or S. E. states. Wants build- 
ing materials selling to jobbers and contractors. 
Ag-52: Territory: Cal., hdqrs., Glendale. Wants 
lines selling to packaging trade, particularly con- 
tainers with re-use appeal to consumers. 

Ag-53: Territory: New England, hdqrs., Hartford. 
Wants additional products or services selling to 
industrials. 

Ag-54: Territory: Fla., hdqrs., Miami. Wants Prod- 
ucts and merchandise of merit adaptable to tropic 
and semi-tropic state. 

Ag-55: Territory: Southwestern O., hdqrs., Dayton. 
Wants meritorious advertising and sales promotional 
materials. 

Ag-56: Territory: Metropolitan New York, hdars., 
that city. Wants specialty of merit in any field, build- 
ing maintenance supplies preferred. 

Ag-57: Territory: Costa Rica, hdqrs., Orotina, C. R. 
Wants advertising specialties, premium items, etc. 
Ag-58: Territory: Metropolitan New York, hdars., 
Brooklyn. Wants product selling to grocery and drug 
trade through wagon jobbing system. 

Ag-59: Territory: N. E. states, hdqrs., Milton, Mass 
Wants lines selling to large industrials and tool and 
machinery makers. 

Ag-60: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., New 
York City. Wants industrial product. 

Ag-61: Territory: Pacific N. W., hdqrs., Salem, Ore 
Wants any meritorious product. 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


BEAT THE SUMMER SLUMP 
Go after business the modern way by using our 
PHOTO AD-CARDS. _ Economical and very prof- 
itable to use. Samples prices on request. 


and 
GRAPHIC ARTS PHOTO SERVICE, HAMILTON, | 


OHIO. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES EXECUTIVE WITH FIFTEEN YEARS 
experience in sales and sales management of major 
appliances qualified as sales manager of manufactur 
ing organization where complete responsibility will 
bring greatest returns. From retail selling straight 
through wholesale and district sales managership to 
sales direction of own company, background permits 
wide range of product sales. Experience covers entire 
U. S. and Canada. Will locate anywhere. Thirty-five 
years old, protestant, university, married. Reply Box 
664, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 


POSITIONS WANTED (Continued) 


ALL-AROUND ADVERTISING MAN who would 
be equally at home as an agency copy chief or an 
advertising manager. Has a substantial background in 
both industrial and consumer products, and has pro- 
duced copy for several of America’s biggest adver- 
tisers. Not a screw-ball — has the ability to work 
with others smoothly and can produce sound, color- 
ful merchandising ideas. He can get on his feet and 
sell advertising to dealers or distributors or salesmen, 
and his talents would be useful to any client, or 
president, or general manager of a manufacturing 
organization who feels the need of help on public 
relations problems. He has contributed frequently to 
SALES MANAGEMENT, any of whose editors will be 
happy to arrange an interview in his behalf. Address 
Box 663, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


YOUNG MAN, college trained, 28, eight years’ 
brsiness experience, aggressive, personable, proven 
sales, seeks sales opportunity. Box 662, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in estab- 
lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
should mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is conducted 
solely as a service and SALFS MANAGEMENT can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
knowledge thev are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. 

Mf-15: Product: Ladies’ hosiery selling to retailers. 


Territory open: Southern, southwestern & mid-west- 
ern states. 


Mf-16: Product: Heating specialties, high-low-pres 
sure.Territory open: Memphis, New Orleans,Tampa, 
Kans., Mont., Omaha. 


Mf-17: Product: White shoe cleaner. Territory 
open: National. 


Mf-18: Product: Paint & varnish selling to hard- 
ware, lumber & auto accessory accounts. Territory 
open: N. M., western Tex., Idaho, Nev., western 
Cal. 


Mf-19: Product: Beverage cooling equipment. Ter- 
ritory open: mver & West, S. E. states, including 
Tex. and Okla. 


Mf-21: Product: Coffee brewers. Territory open: 
S. E. states, including Atlanta, Ga., Nebr., Ia., Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul. 


Mf-22: Product: Grocery specialties. Territory open: 
Most states north of Ohio and east of the Mississippi. 


Mf-23: Product: Artware selling to department 
stores, etc., faience tile, to building contractors. Ter- 
ritory open: National. 


Mf-24: Product: Building maintenance supplies; 
pipe joint compound for industrial use. Territory 
open: National. 


Mf-25: Product: 
tool drives. Territory open: 
eastern trading centers. 


Mf-26: Product: Industrial floors; waterproofing. 
Territory open: National and Canada. 

Mf-28: Product: Lubricant and preservative for wire 
and fibre rope. Repeat business. Territory open: 
National. 


Electric motors and machine 
New England and 


Mf-29: Product: House organ selling to milk dealers 
or dairies for use by driver-salesmen. Territory open: 
National. 


Mf-30: Product: Wholesale and retail drug item 
Territory open: National and Canada. 


Mf-31: Product: Auto and furniture polishes. Ter- 
ritory open: National. 

Mf-32: Product: Sanitary napkins, selling through 
chain drug, department and syndicate stores. Territory 
open: New England, Southwest, South, Midwest. 


Mf-33: Product: Automobile body solder and spray 
gun solder. Territory open: Those centered by De- 
troit, Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Seattle. 


Mf-34: Product: Lingerie selling to retail and_ spe 
cialty shops. Territory open: Ind., O., Mich., N. Y. 
excluding New York City, New England. 
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BY RAY BILL 


“WHE 1 IDE TURNS: For some years now business 
executives have been looking towards Washington 
with no small degree of apprehension, ever fearful 

that the New Deal would spring forth with new panaceas 
representing the recovery theories of more or less brilliant 
imagination but endowed with all too little realistic ex- 
perience. During this period business has had to masticate 
and digest much imperfect legislation, to withstand sub- 
stantial upheaval in the modus operandi of government and 
to assimilate almost countless rules and regulations created 
according to the personal judgments of individual ad- 
ministrative officials of the executive branch of government. 

In addition to the problems arising from these new chal- 
lenges to operating management, there has been a steadily 
increasing toll in the form of new taxes plus increases in 
old taxes. That business men have at times lost courage 
and faith is not difficult to understand. That investment 
capital, and even bank credit, has been conspicuous for its 
inertia is not hard to comprehend. Nevertheless, judging 
from the impressive corporate statements for the first six 
months of 1939 and particularly for the second quarter of 
1939, business has again become successful in quite amaz- 
ing degree. 

Of course, political leaders of the New Deal will be 
quick to claim New Deal credit for whatever success has 
been or is shortly attained. The strained nerves of business 
leaders, especially of sales executives, will have won but 
little by way of public approbation. Nor will the indi- 
viduals who comprise Labor be put on any pedestal for 
their vital contribution toward economic victory. Yet to the 
workers of all classes in private industry, including execu- 
tives, belongs the oak wreath for preserving the economic 


health of the nation even while it has had to stomach dose 


after dose of reform and what have you as dished out by 
governmental planners. 


As we go to press, the regular 1939 session of Congress 
is about to terminate. Perhaps it is too soon to make a 
good retrospective appraisal of its significance. However, 
doing so may prove refreshing and even encouraging. 

1. In contrast to 1938, a tax bill was passed in 1939 
which is more favorable to business and less favorable to 
the New Deal. Moreover, a movement is definitely under 
way looking to future tax revisions along lines which will 


be more encouraging to investment of private capital. 
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2. The threatening large scale absorption of public 
utilities by the Federal government has been slowed up. 

3. Political abuse of government relief, such as WPA, 
has been checked in principle at least, and every politicizn 
now knows full well that the majority of the public be- 
lieves improper abuses have hitherto existed. 

i. Neutrality has been preserved, as originally in- 
tended, as the josnt province of the legislative and admin- 
istrative branches of government. 

5. There is now considerable legislative and adminis- 
trative recognition that the newest of our Labor laws have 
not been conceived or executed in a wholly non-partisan, 
completely just manner. The House has voted to make a 
significant type of investigation of NLRB and its present 
Board is already improving administrative policies. 

6. The era of pulling white rabbitg out of a hat has 
apparently come to an end, either through a dearth of new 
mostly-mental concoctions or through a realization that 
other procedures offer greater assurance of progress. 

7. While colossal spending still remains as the primary 
recovery technique of the New Deal, its wings have at least 
been clipped a bit and most recent research clearly indi- 
cates growing lack of public faith in this technique. 

8. On such matters as new anti-trust legislation, time 
is to be granted for careful study and consideration. 

9. The theory of government by a legislative branch 
composed chiefly of “yes men” has been pretty effectively 
knocked into a cocked hat. 

Surely the business record of the last six months, plus 
these significant trends at the seat of government, should 
inspire business leaders and all kinds of investors to a 
bullish frame of mind. Especially since these very trends 
are so much in keeping with the trends in public opinion 
as disclosed by the most recent, most authoritative polls. 

There will be those who fear too much progress for 
business will mean revival of the New Deal in its most 
upheaving sense. We hold no such fears because of our 
conviction that the tide of public opinion has definitely 
turned—the tide of public opinion which inevitably turns 
the tide of all political parties that aspire to victory as 
measured by votes. So we counsel business leaders of all 
kinds, and sales executives in particular, to make no small 
plans for stepping up their respective volume of sales and 
profits—both for this Fall and for all of 1940. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Heresa 


What’s one thing that gets most papers 
into trouble? Moisture. Yes, as soon as 
an ordinary sheet becomes wet it weak- 
ens and goes to pieces... 


paper 


...In packaging moist products, or in 
any situation where there’s likely to be 
moisture, it’s not safe to use ordinary 
paper. Chances are it won’t stand up... 
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Bristol, Pennsylvania 
Established 1885 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, 
San Francisco, California 
Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, N. Y. 
111 West Washington St., Chicago 


Business Week + July 22, 1939 


She Stuff 


_E. T. Starrery Co., Boston department 
store, is preparing a fall advertising cam- 
paign on the “1860 silhouette,” with the 
expectation that women are returning to 
wasp waists, mountainous bosoms, mag- 
nificent beams, and murderous corsets. 

Twenty years ago Eugene K. Denton 
established The Tailored Woman, Inc.; 
today he still manages it, and soon he'll 
move it across the street, to the corner of 
5th Ave. at 57th St., N. Y., where it 
will have 40,000 square feet, nearly 
double its present space—and will be air- 
conditioned, 
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General Indoor Advertising, 140 S. 
Dearborn, Chicago, offers “the Black 
Ray,” a display stand containing four 
| illuminated panels, 103x133 inches, 
and an illuminated “streamer” headline, 
6 x 24 inches . . . Placed in retail stores, 
hotel lobbies, and at other points of sale, 
the “Black Ray” will present an adver- 
tisement in its original colors, but these 
will be printed with new fluorescent litho- 
graphing inks, which will glow under the 
influence of the ultra-violet ray, giving an 
effect like that of a paper neon sign... 
The display stands will be sold to adver- 
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tisers for 13-week periods, but copy can 
be changed every other week. 


Our Times 


Vi1-T1 Dog Kanpy, “the canine tidbit,” 
distributed by Copeland Brokerage Co., 
Los Angeles, is said to contain vitamins 
A, B, D, and G. 

Publicity for pickles! Members of the 

National Pickle Packers Association will 
pay vo of a cent a bushel of their brine 
stock to finance research for determining 
the nutritional and food values of pickles, 
preparatory to a national publicity cam- 
Dad plan was devised by a 
d by Olney Brown, of 
., Chicago. 
Transit Co. has begun 
f excursion-night “cool- 
5 lines, including street 
es, and trolley buses, 
g allowed to start their 
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a fare of 10¢. 
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Hon & CO. is introducing Treet, “the 
all purpose meat,” a canned spiced pork 
product that can be served hot or cold, 
and as sliced meat. 

Comet Aerial Advertising Co., 489 5th 
Ave., N. Y., is introducing bomb-adver- 
tisements, such as are already familiar in 
Europe ... Used at bathing beaches and 
similar places, the bomb is shot from a 
mortar to a height of 360 feet, where it 
explodes loudly, amid a cloud of smoke 
. . - When the smoke clears, the crowd 
sees the figure of the advertised product 
—it may be a bottle of liquor, a pack of 
cigarettes, or anything else, and it’s chout 
15 feet high, is made of thin silk paper, 
open at the bottom, and is kept afloat 
2 to 10 minutes by the incoming air. 
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month period ended March 
31, 1939: Daily, 903,922— 
Sunday, 1,134,019 


commenters Oh ir ayo Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


most of 


its buying! 


OES your advertising program for 

Chicago benefit by the experience of 

the merchants who know this market best? 

Shown in the accompanying charts is the 

five-year trend of Chicago Tribune leader- 

ship in total retail advertising and in total 
department store advertising. 

Basically these charts are simply projec- 
tions of the greater results enjoyed by 
Tribune advertisers. 

Here is fresh evidence that Tribune readers 
make up the largest and most responsive 
market for Chicago merchants as a group— 
that the Tribune is the medium from 
which Chicago is accustomed to do most 
of its buying. 

Here is further proof also that the news- 
paper which best serves its readers pays out 
best for advertisers. 

Because the Tribune strives to make each 
day’s issue better than the one before, each 
fresh contact with the Tribune is an experi- 
ence eagerly looked forward to by a majority 
of all the families in metropolitan Chicago. 

Every day of the week, more than 725,000 
families right in Chicago and suburbs turn 
to the Tribune for news, entertainment and 
buying ideas. This is practically as many 
families as are reached by any two other 
Chicago newspapers combined. 

When you build your Chicago advertising 
program around the Tribune, you reach 
Chicago’s largest constant audience in the 
most favorable circumstances for selling— 
a friendly audience receptive to buying 
suggestions. 

In every level of family life, you reach 


& more prospects for what you have to sell 


than you can through any other medium in 
this market. Are you taking full advantage 
of the sales opportunities the Tribune offers 
you—at rates per 100,000 circulation among 
the lowest in America? 


£W Y ROO F that the Tribune . 


is the medium from 
whieh Chicago is accustomed to do 
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